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Programs for May 


This month again we are fortunate in being able to present program 
material of the most splendidly constructive character. Through the interest 
and co-operation of the movement for Better Homes in America, national 
authorities will speak to you of the foundation of our organization, the basis 
of the future prosperity of our nation. 


The Home 


Among so much that is valuable we can only make a tentative selection 
of the papers best suited for program use, but every article should be read 
and carefully considered by fathers and mothers, for they form a compact 
reference library on every phase of home-making and home-keeping. 


The High School 
1. Spiritual Values in Which the Family Can Share. 
2. The Home and the Neighborhood. 
3. The High School Practice House. 
4. Children’s Foundation Study Course—The Teen Age. 


The Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ Club 
1. Character Building in the Home. 
2. Music in the Home. 
3. Spiritual Values in Which the Family Can Share. 
4. Building a Better Home of Health. 


The Pre-School Circle 
. Children’s Gardens. 
. Character Building in the Home. 
. A Ground Plan for May Meals. 
. Questions from “Building a Better Home of Health.” 


mG bo ™ 


Begin the meeting by reading the section of The President’s Message, 
“Better Homes in America,” followed by Secretary Hoover’s splendid mes- 
sage, “Home Training and Citizenship.” Send to “Better Homes in America,” 
1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., for additional suggestions 
for the celebration of Better Homes Week, May 11-17, 1925. 
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The President's Message 


We: this issue of CH1LD WELFARE reaches its readers, the twenty-ninth Annual 


Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers will be in ses- 

sion. From North and South, from East and West they will have journeyed 
to consider together the problems which as parents and educators they must unite 
to solve. 

It is not a matter of the organization of Parent-Teacher Associations which they 
will discuss, but rather the two great factors in the development of character, and the 
responsibility resting upon each for its full share of the task. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when a child was brought up at home and educated in school, and the 
two operations were supposed to be no more closely related than those of the builder 
and the interior decorator; they labored on the same house, but neither felt any 
dependence upon the other for success. We know better now. We have learned 
that to paint and adorn and furnish an unsound structure is to waste time and money 
and skill. We know that a good teacher can only make the best of a bad bargain 
if he or she must struggle to equip with every modern improvement a brain which is 
handicapped by a faulty body or a low moral character, and we know as well that 
the earnest effort of conscientious parents may be seriously if not hopelessly crippled 
by a child’s daily contact with a teacher who is not an educator. 

Let us look at the work of this co-operative association of parents and teachers 
as it deserves to be considered; as a social movement of wide-spreading, deep-reaching 
importance, as the greatest field for preventive, constructive activity for every citi- 
zen, whether parent or educator, social server or health worker. As in our building 
we consider bricks and mortar, hardware and woodwork, plumbing and heating and 
lighting, but always as adjuncts to the main design and purpose of the structure, so 
in our organization we make use of every contributing factor, but we never lose sight 
of the whole plan, the completed Palace of Childhood we are helping to rear. 


BETTER HOMEs IN AMERICA 


If there is one object more than another for which we should labor with all the 
power that is within us, it is the assuring of a better home for every child. 

To us is given a special responsibility, in that through our wide range of mem- 
bership we touch not only those who can create ideal physical surroundings for their 
children, but those who must plan and contrive to reach the standard they have vis- 
ioned, and again those who can purchase nothing of the things they would have, but 
must make their dreams come true by such intangible things as love and patience and 
understanding—and yet again, those who have no vision, be their circumstances what 
they may, cannot create a home because they know not the meaning of the word. 

A quarter of a century ago the Congress set as its object, Better Schools in 
America, and we believe that because of this, in many places there are better schools 
today, but the great benefit of this crusade—as it then seemed—was the teaching of 
the parents that the greatest need of the world is better homes, and the turning of their 
energies to their development. We learned that teachers at least knew the business 
for which they had been trained, while parents had not been trained at all, and as a 
rule had not taken any measures to train themselves. We discovered that while some 
of us knew how a house should be built, and some could provide balanced meals, and 
some could budget their income and a few really understood the mental, moral and 
physical care of children, the parent who had even an elementary knowledge of all 
of these branches of his or her profession was so rare as to be practically unknown. 
And now we have begun to attempt our education. We are fortunate indeed, in this 
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month which is dedicated not only to Child Health, but to Better Homes, to hear 
from men and women who are wise in all these things and who bring with their 
wisdom a practical idealism, that which we should know, how to build a house, how 
to make a home, how to fill it with spiritual values, and how to make it bring forth 
the highest type of citizenship. All over this broad land men and women are sounding 
this call and almost every national organization is responding, eager to make its con- 
tribution to the great object we all have in view. Let us not fail, in each of our 
thousands of units, to do our share—to study our local conditions, to “take stock” of 
our own homes, to see where they fall short and how we may raise our standards; and 
then let us resolve that in the year to come a million houses shall shelter happier, 
healthier children, wiser, kinder parents, and shall become Better Homes because of 











eas 


the lessons we have learned. 


MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


KATHARINE CHAPIN HIGGINS 


At the request of many who loved and admired Mrs. Milton Prince Higgins, who from 1920 
to 1923 was president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the members of Mrs. 
Higgins’ family have furnished these facts of a very remarkable life——Eprror. 


ANCESTRY 


ATHARINE CHAPIN HiccINs, the 
daughter of Aldus M. and Catherine 
Sawin Chapin, was born December 
11, 1847, in Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Her father, a man of quiet and scholarly 





Four Generations 


tastes, was born in Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts, in 1811. He was a direct descendant 
of Deacon Samuel Chapin of Paignton of 
England, one of the founders of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, in 1643. Her mother, 
Catherine Fisher Sawin, was born at Sher- 
born, Massachusetts, in 1819, and 
was a descendant of Robert Sawin, 
of Boxford, Suffolk, England. 
Catherine Sawin was one of the 
few women of her time to go to 
college. In 1839 she graduated 
from Mt. Holyoke Seminary (now 
Mt. Holyoke College) two years 
after the seminary was opened, 
and came under the direct teaching 
and influence of its founder, Mary 
Lyon. She was trained to become 
a teacher, and in later life was 
considered one of the leading 
women in educational affairs in 
Manchester. 


GIRLHOOD 
The early life of young Kath- 


arine was spent in an atmosphere 
of general culture and intellectual 
inspiration, 

She was the younger of two 
children. Her older sister Flora 
died at the age of nineteen when 
Katharine was still a little girl, 
so “Kitty,” as she was called at 
that time and always by her in- 
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timate friends, grew up an only child. Ex- 
cept for three years spent in Dubuque, 
Iowa, about 1856, when her father went to 
take charge of the laying out of the first 
railroad west of the Mississippi, Kitty 
Chapin lived in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, and attended the public schools up 
to the timeof her entrance to Abbott 
Female Seminary (now Abbott Academy) 
at Andover, Massachusetts, from which she 
was graduated in 1868. Like her mother 
she was trained to become a teacher, but 
this career was interrupted by her marriage 
to Milton Prince Higgins. Mr. Higgins 
was for twenty-eight years superintendent 
of the Washburn Shops, the practical de- 
partment of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
one of the founders of the half-time school 
for industrial training. 


INTERESTS OF EARLY MARRIED LIFE 


Mrs. Higgins took an active part in all 
her husband’s interests and ambitions, and 
the half-time school and its problems be- 
came of vital importance to her. Many of 
the articles written by Mr. Higgins were 
the fruit of their combined ideas, and the 
Worcester Trade School for Boys was 
hardly more of a triumph to Mr. Higgins 
than it was to his enthusiastic supporter and 
co-worker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higgins were the parents 
of four children, Aldus Chapin Higgins, 
treasurer of the Norton Company and trus- 
tee of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
John Woodman Higgins, president of the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Company; 
Katharine Elizabeth Higgins, now married 
to R. Sanford Riley, president of the Riley 
Stoker Company, and Olive Chapin Hig- 
gins, now married to Lewis I. Prouty, vice- 
president of the Carr Fastener Company, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. While the 
children were young Mr. Higgins was still 
superintendent of the Washburn Shops 
with a professor’s small salary, and Mrs. 
Higgins devoted her surplus time and 
energy to church work and such activities 
as would not take her far away from her 
home. As superintendent of the Primary 
Department of Piedmont Church, Mrs. 


Higgins developed a gift for organization 
and leadership as well as unusual ability in 
working with children and in using her pen. 
In those early days a Christmas concert or 
Easter entertainment, managed and writ- 
ten by Mrs, Higgins, was an event and filled 
Piedmont Church to the doors. So urgent 
became the requests for the manuscript of 
Mrs. Higgins’ various exercises for children 
that she had them published, and they have 
been reproduced all over the country. They 
are bright, fresh, and original, written in 
verse easy for children to learn, inter- 
spersed with familiar quotations and songs, 
and rich in the use of symbols and em- 
blems. As time went on Mrs. Higgins’ ac- 
tivities spread to organizations outside the 
church and outside the city, but she al- 
ways remained a loyal and active member 
of Piedmont Church, and was conducting a 
class in child training for parents in its 
Sunday school at the time of her death. 


PATRIOTISM 


Mrs. Higgins had an unusually strong 
patriotic feeling. She was Regent of the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, attended the national 
conventions and served for many years on 
the committee on Welfare of Women and 
Children. During the World War she was 
actively connected with local committees 
and campaigns. 


CONNECTION WITH PARENT-TEACHER MOvE- 
MENT 


As long as Mr. Higgins was alive, Mrs. 
Higgins’ interest in educational matters 
centered around her husband’s interests in 
trade education, but after his death, her 
four children all being grown and married, 
she was free to assume positions of respon- 
sibility requiring more time and concentra- 
tion than had been hitherto possible. As a 
teacher, a mother of four children, a grand- 
mother of fourteen, and a great grand- 
mother, she had developed a practical out- 
look upon the problems of both teachers 
and parents which fitted her to identify her- 
self with the modern parent-teacher move- 
ment. At the organization meeting of the 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association 
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in 1910 Mrs. Higgins was elected vice- 
president, in which capacity she served 
until 1912, when she became president of 
the state association. In 1914, during her 
term of office as president of the state asso- 
ciation she was elected to the vice-presi- 
dency of the national association and 
divided her time and energy between the 
two offices until June, 1920, when she was 
elected to the presidency of the national 
association. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENCY 


The presidency of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers made great de- 
mands upon Mrs. Higgins’ time and 
strength. She was seventy-three years old 
at the time of her election, but undaunted 
by her years and with the enthusiasm of a 
woman half her age, she plunged whole- 
heartedly into her new responsibilities, and 
with the eagerness of an athlete into a game 
he means to win. Constant public speak- 
ing (for Mrs. Higgins has spoken in every 
state in the Union), long journeys from one 
end of the country to the other, frequent 
night trips, entertainments given in her 
honor all along-the route, committee meet- 
ings, conferences, decisions to be made, 
differences of opinions to be settled and 
policies to be discussed early and late, 
never broke her spirit nor seemed to tire 
her. She was always smiling and cheery, 
responsive and enthusiastic. She ignored 
bodily weariness as if it did not exist. If 
she had an engagement to speak she would 
not disappoint her audience in spite of the 
doctor’s warning, and many a time her own 
physical feeling. She was willing to pay 
the price, she said, of a possible illness, 
“if,” laughingly she would add, “I ever 
have time to pay it. But I must see my 
job through.” And she did see it through, 
gloriously. Her term of office as president 
of the national association expired in 1923. 
Having organized associations all over the 
country from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific, from Canada to Mexico, she left 
the National Congress a bigger, stronger, 
steadier organization than it had ever been 
before, with a membership increased from 


198,000 to 530,000. And she left it ad- 


mired and loved by everyone who had come 
in contact with her. 


SWEETNESS AND BREADTH OF NATURE 


Mrs. Higgins was without bittterness. If 
she had enemies she did not recognize them 
as such. She herself seemed incapable of 
feeling enmity toward anyone. She was 
never known, even by her nearest friends, 
certainly not by her own children, to say 
an unkind or bitter thing about anyone. 
This sweetness of nature was perhaps her 
most striking characteristic unless it was 
her unselfishness. Her unselfishness was 
expressed not only by the generosity with 
which she shared what she possessed of this 
world’s goods, but by her desire for others’ 
happiness, and by her own utter self-for- 
getfulness in matters of personal comfort 
and convenience. Her tireless energy and 
enthusiasm were an inspiration to everyone 
with whom she worked. Her sane, whole- 
some attitude toward life and its problems 
was a steadying beacon to everyone who 
sought her help and advice. Her mind was 
alert, open and receptive. She adapted 
herself to new ideas and to the younger 
generation with readiness and elasticity. 
She loved young people, fun, laughter and 
a “good time.” She loved her family. 
She believed in family loyalty as she did 
in patriotism. She was always the mov- 
ing spirit in encouraging family reunions 
and in kindling family pride. The under- 
lying current of her life was in her deep 
spiritual nature. She reflected a very close 
communion with her God, and her talks 
breathed the spirit of faith and simple 
childlike trust in her Heavenly Father 
which she had attained through deep study 
and a remarkably open-minded willingness 
to adopt new ideas. 


WRITINGS 


Besides Mrs. Higgins’ lectures, her exer- 
cises for children, and many poems writ- 
ten for local occasions, she was the author 
of the Higgins’ Genealogy, a volume of 
over 900 pages, published in 1919. Mrs. 
Higgins spent years writing this book. 
Family history and family tradition were 
of vital interest to her and her enthusiasm 
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was so infectious that her husband’s fam- 
ily as well as her own became stronger in 
pride and loyalty because of her influence. 


GIFTS 


Mrs. Higgins’ gifts to her city were many 
and generous. During the war she was one 
of the leading donors in Worcester, as well 
as one of the leading workers in every 
drive, and her last gift to the Y. W. C. A. 
of a swimming pool was still in process of 
construction at the time of her death. 


DELEGATE TO INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Mrs. Higgins traveled widely, not only in 
this country but in Europe. In 1920 she 
was appointed one of ten delegates from 
the United States to the International Coun- 
cil of Women held in Christiana, Norway. 


THE TRANSLATION 


Mrs. Higgins died on January 9, 1925. 
She died, as she would have wished, in the 
midst of work and activity. She had gone 


to Philadelphia to attend an Executive 
Committee meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and after a 
specially happy day and pleasant evening 
with her friends and co-workers she went 
to bed, and before morning passed swiftly 
and with litttle pain to another field of ac- 
tivity. 

“Vital, joyous, undeterred, she stepped 
from life to life.” 

She was spared the suffering of a long 
illness, and the anguish of the thought of 
separation from those she loved so dearly. 
In thinking of Mrs. Higgins’ life and death 
we are reminded of the last paragraph in 
Stevenson’s Aes Triplex: 

“In the not-fit of life, a-tiptoe on the 
highest point of being, he passes at a 
bound on to the other side. The noise of 
the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, 
the trumpets are hardly done blowing 
when, trailing with him clouds of glory 
this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit 
shoots into the spiritual land.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS RECOGNIZES THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


Assembly of the League of Nations has defined the rights of the child in a 


“JOR the first time in history children enter into an international compact. The 


definition known as “The Declaration of Geneva.” 


It reads: 


“By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly known as the 
Declaration of Geneva, men and women of all nations, recognizing that mankind owes 
to the child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their nationality or 


creed: 


“1. The child must be given the means requisite for its normal development, 


both materially and spiritually; 


“2. The child that is hungry must be fed; the child that is sick must be helped; 
the child that is backward must be helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed 
and the orphan and the waif must be sheltered and succored; 


“3. The child must be the first to receive relief in times of distress; 
“4. The child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood and must be pro- 


tected against every form of exploitation; 


“5. The child must be brought up in the consciousness that its talents must be 


devoted to the service of its fellow men.” 
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SPIRITUAL VALUES 


IN WHICH THE FAMILY CAN SHARE 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot is teacher of ethics and psychology in several of the private schools 


about Boston. 


She is a member of the State Board of Education, vice-president of the Massa- 


chusetts Woman’s Educational Association, and author of the following books: “Everyday 
Ethics,” “Ethics for Children,” “Volunteer Help to the Schools,” and the “Seven Ages of Child- 


hood.” 


VERYONE knows what a strong im- 
K pression on childhood is made by 

home-life and home surroundings. 
For this reason it is worth while to plan 
both our houses and our home-life with the 
perfectly definite aim of bringing out spir- 
itual life in children. 

Let us then take first a sudden new look 
at our house to see what it does express and 
what we want it to express. 

When I first saw mine in the searchlight 
of its spiritual expressiveness I was horri- 
fied. It expressed—no, I won’t tell you 
just what it did express. I will go rapidly 
on to the less embarrassing question: 
What should every house express? First 
of all, homelikeness, and second, hospi- 
tality. A house is made homelike by very 
simple things that yet are spiritual values 
—first of all the love of children, and the 
love of God, then by special loves of 
flowers, of books, of pictures or music. 
Now to express these interests there needs 
to be a centre in every house, and that 
centre must be one in which all the family 
can share. In the dining room we all 
gather round the table. We all share the 
mysterious gift of food which becomes 
transformed into ourselves. The dining 
room is focused and in it we unite. But 
what do we really do together beside eat? 
What should be expressed, for example, in 
the living room? 

I. There are, I think, several excellent 
centres of attraction for the living room: 
Fire, music, pictures, flowers. Those who 
are fortunate enough to live in the country 
with wood accessible can usually have open 
fires. Now a fire is wholly above a radi- 
ator or a stove in spiritual significance. 
You can’t sit in a circle round the oil 
stove, or converse sociably about the radi- 
ator; but evenings by the fire with some one 
reading aloud or some one cooking chest- 


Her address is 101 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


nuts or pop-corn over the red embers may 
be a uniting memory for sixty years. The 
fire, as Chesterton says, is the red heart 
of a house. A radiator supplies heat; a 
wood fire supplies atmosphere. It draws 
more than the air about it—it draws the 
family to a centre. I remember fires in the 
homes I have loved almost more vividly 
than any other thing in the house—reading 
by the fire; intimate talks in groups by the 
fire; playing on the floor as a child by the 
fire; lying on a sofa, gently nursed back 
into health by the fire; and talking by the 
fire late at night of hopes and dreams that 
I could never have told in broad daylight, 
and certainly never under the dry warmth 
of the steam radiator or the glare of elec- 
tric lights. So I would plead that wher- 
ever it is possible economy should be prac- 
tised on coal and overhead lighting and 
the money saved spent on building and 
using a fireplace. Woodfires are finan- 
cially uneconomical, but spiritually worth 
far more than you pay. They become the 
quiet centres of family intimacy. 

II. Where the life of the house cannot 
centre round the fire it may centre round 
music. President Charles W. Eliot is fond 
of telling the story of a Maine music 
teacher who loved her work. She married 
young, but resolved that her great interest 
should continue. Eight children were born 
to her and each of the eight was taught to 
play some instrument. For years they held 
family concerts. After they married they 
came back to play together, and surely when- 
ever the sound of any of the pieces they 
played is heard by any of them, however 
separated, there they will still be all together. 

“Tt may seem absurd,” said a young 
violinist after his mother’s death, “but 
tonight I just played at mother. I wanted 
to share it with her, to play again to her, 
and I felt her spirit come back.” 
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So in relation to pianos as in relation to 
fires, there is a financial and a spiritual 
economy and we must choose which to 
put first. The phonograph is cheap, be- 
cause it implies no lessons in music; the 
piano is dear, but in both senses, for it is 
endearing. 

III. A third spiritual treasure is found 
in growing things. Many children, lovers 
of nature, will find their own plants of 
real spiritual value. In a family of chil- 
dren there are sure to be flower lovers and 
to them the scent of a daphne or a fragrant 
olive or one of the gay little orange trees 
that flourish with the slightest care may 
come back after many years, laden with 
fruit and memories. Flowers well cared 
for instantly make a room homelike, nor 
are they hard to manage. Azaleas will do 
well in a somewhat shady house; the olea 
fragrans will grow anywhere, and the 
bulbs of the Chinese narcissus need only 
water and sun. 

IV. It is not enough realized how strong 
an impression is made on children by the 
pictures in a home. We see them so often 
that they become unconsciously part of us, 
yet how rarely are they chosen with the 
single aim of expressing spiritual values. 
Therefore put one great picture as a centre 
in living room or bedroom. One mother 
I know chose for her dining room a set of 
photographs of Millet’s peasant scenes— 
there was the potato planting, the feeding 
of the chickens, the sower scattering his 
grain, the little child running to its mother 
to be fed, the Angelus in the field. The 
room was made one by these pictures and 
made spiritual because in each Millet saw 
and expressed the spiritual meaning behind 
the daily toil. He saw and makes us see 
that labor in the fields is full of informing 
dignity and wisdom, that the care of chil- 
dren is at the root of happiness, that the 
ending of the day is a hallowed experience. 

V. A house to me always seems barren 
without books, not books shut up in cages 
but books on the table that show signs of 
being read. It is sometimes difficult to find 
books in whose spirit children of many 
ages can share, but they can be found. Tol- 
stoi’s short stories put together by Aylmer 


Maude in Twenty-three Tales; Mark Twain’s 
Joan of Arc; parts of Mallory’s King 
Arthur; Don Quixote in an abridged edi- 
tion will appeal to a wide range of lis- 
teners. Many of the classics are far better 
read aloud than to oneself, and evenings of 
Dickens and the best of Scott or Kipling 
or Stevenson will still entrance children 
and grown-ups who love humor and adven- 
ture. Among modern books I put high 
for their spiritual influence George Mac- 
Donald’s Back of the North Wind; Mary 
Antin’s Promised Land; and for boys and 
girls of all ages, Turley’s Story of Captain 
Robert Scott’s journey to the South Pole 
and his heroic death. This is one of the 
best books, for in Captain Robert Scott’s 
diary the message pierces home and every- 
one who reads of his heroic struggle and 
death aches to save him, aches to follow 
not his actual footsteps but his glorious 
way of life. In all that journal modesty 
goes hand in hand with courage, and firm- 
ness with loving fairness to his comrades, 
and not one single record but sounds the 
note of courage and faith, even in utter 
hardship. 

VI. Another great spiritual value may 
come through the celebration of festivals. 
We have all felt the magic of Christmas. 
Do we bring out the full value of every- 
one’s birthday? I know one family where 
the cook’s birthday is celebrated as de- 
lightedly as that of any of the children, and 
where at Christmas the ass and the shep- 
herd dog are brought in to receive the gifts 
from what by courtesy are called their 
stockings. I think of birthdays as peculi- 
arly the days in which all the family recog- 
nize the unique gift of a special child, the 
regal day in which they express their love 
and gratitude to God for him, the day on 
which by sharing as well as by receiving, 
he is most himself. Then when it comes to 
Christmas, cannot the same spirit of grati- 
tude for that great gift to the world be the 
spiritual centre of our rejoicing, rather 
than the gifts showered on those to save 
whom he came? 

But the house itself is of course wholly 
secondary to what we do in the house. As 
a wise old Chinaman once said: “It is not 
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the call of the wild duck, but its rising that 
makes the flock follow it.” 

In these days unless we are very careful, 
we give to, rather than share with, our 
children. “Yes, I am giving Helen music 
lessons or Tom carpentry lessons.” Good, 
but what do you do with them! I think of 
one father who taught all his seven sons 
to sketch; of a Scotch mother as well as 
father who played on an amateur baseball 
team with their sons. I think of still an- 
other busy father who made time to dec- 
orate his kitchen with the gayest colors and 
the most inviting shelves. Even in busy 
New York I know a distinguished artist 
who spends his times of recreation at a 
carpenter's bench with his son of seven 
years. 

I spoke in passing of hospitality. It 
seems to me that we often crush in children 
by our worldly cares a native and admir- 
able hospitality. Most children are ready 
to invite to dinner every child they meet, 
and though there are limits to be drawn, 
we can by increased simplicity and added 
open-heartedness keep alive that native 
spirit of hospitality which is truly of spir- 
itual significance. There is another aspect 
to the open house; it may become a chance 
for physical service and so of spiritual 
service. 

Here is a home where a sick teacher is 
taken in for a three weeks’ rest in bed. Not 
the tired mother but the children wait on 
her. They vie with one another to take up 
attractive meals, to bring her books, to read 
to her. They do it eagerly because it is 
the standard of that house. From the out- 
set they have been brought up to minister 
as well as to be ministered to. 

There will, I imagine, be several pro- 
tests made against what I have written. “It 
is all very well to share music or carving 
or drawing if you are talented, but unfor- 
tunately I have no talent.” For those who 
take this point of view I want to contribute 
a sentence of Chesterton that has long en- 
couraged me. “Anything worth doing is 
worth doing badly.” Startling as is the 
remark at first, one grows to see its signifi- 
cance. A third-rate violinist can enjoy 
immensely a duet with his daughter at the 
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piano. We go to hear great singers, but 
we might often rouse the true spirit of fam- 
ily life better by singing four-part songs at 
home. The performance may be a poor 
thing, but it is, as Shakespeare wisely re- 
marked, our own. We do not have to do 
anything extraordinarily well in order to 
extract its uniting value. 

Another objection is the ancient one of 
lack of time. But back of lack of time is 
often lack of choice and of rejection. To 
find time we must give up other things and 
above all, we must use the time there is. 
A daughter brought up valiantly by a wid- 
owed mother who worked all day, tells me 
that many a meal was used by that daunt- 
less mother as a chance to teach Latin or 
French or arithmetic in so lively a way that 
it was only years later that the daughter 
saw that it was instruction and not play. 
No one could have been much busier— 
work all day and three growing children 
at home—but yet her soul was free. 

To attain such spiritual mastery of time, 
parents must have at least a minimum of 
solitude. I know two families who have 
taken a tiny attic room and fitted it up with 
a religious picture or a cross, a few books 
and a single chair and table at which to 
write and pray and meditate. “It has made 
all the difference in the world in my peace 
of mind,” is their verdict. 

What most of us lack after all is not so 
much time as freshness in the time we 
have—a winged, a poised, an exultant 
spirit. 

At times in teaching a course in Human 
Relations I have asked my class of girls 
what they were most grateful for in their 
bringing up. Here is an answer from a 
California girl but characteristic of many 
others: 

“As I begin to think of my childhood, 
there are so many things that stand out as 
characteristic of the ways by which Mother 
and Father tried to develop my character. 
I am grateful for the way in which they 
responded to my different moods. They 


would enter into the spirit of play when 
I was on the floor with a dollhouse, or if 
I wanted a story Mother would tell me the 
most wonderful one, and she would make 
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it so interesting. They were playmates with 
me, and I think that is a wonderful trait. 

I do not remember whether I was a bad 
child or not, but at any rate, I knew that I 
was to do as I was told, without any dis- 
pute. I do remember, however, that I often 
thought I was abused and mistreated, but 
now I can see clearly that whatever pun- 
ishment I received was all for the best. 
Mother and Father did not resort to strenu- 
ous punishment, such as whippings or 
locking me in a closet. I would much 
rather have had that kind instead of a 
heart to heart talk, because then I suffered 
mental pain instead of physical pain, 
which is more or less temporary; although 
there are children who need such a punish- 
ment. 

I am glad that they started taking me to 
church and Sunday school, because as I 
grew older, Sunday did not seem right 
unless I went to either Sunday school or 
church. I did not join the Church until I 
was twelve, but by that time the spiritual 
atmosphere which surrounded me at home 
made me realize the significance of the 
Church. 

Mother and Father never spoiled me, for 
they realized that too much self-indulgence 
would hurt me. It might have been much 
easier for them to give me the thing I de- 
sired at the time, but they looked into the 
future and saw what was best for me. 

They did not let me dwell on my child- 
hood ailments, they did not sympathize 
with me and spoil me with self-pity. I 
have seen families where the children were 
made worse by too much self-pity. 

I was taught to think of others, and to 
divide whatever I had with my playmates. 
I can think of ever so many things which 
have later come to me, as being the very 
things Mother and Father impressed upon 
my mind as a child. As is the case of 
many things, we do not realize the real 
significance of deeds or events until we 
grow older. 

I do not want to end this paper without 
speaking of the Spiritual value of mem- 
ories and of symbols. 

The home is part of the land surround- 
ing it and that land is our nation. For 


this reason and for children’s inherent love 
of the earth itself, I want to accent as a 
source of memory the spiritual value of an 
old farm, or homestead. We need in Amer- 
ica to love our very soil as the French love 
La Belle France. I was brought up on my 
great grandfather’s farm and the sixth gen- 
eration still live there. They are rooted 
like perennial flowers. In the oval parlor 
the children know that President Eliot’s 
mother was married. Here General Robert 
Lee, when he was at college, came to sup- 
per, in days before the rebellion. This old 
desk in the dining room has not been moved 
for a hundred years. In the garden is the 
knotty copper beech my great grandfather 
planted in 1793. There are clusters of 
lilies of the valley covering every inch of 
the ground under its protecting branches. 
In the greenhouse is the night blooming 
cereus of which my great grandmother told 
that the family sat up all night to see it 
flower, and the white camellias which every 
young girl of the family wore in her hair 
at her first ball. Up in the pasture is the 
white swamp oak only barely saved from 
being cut for a ship-mast in the Civil War, 
the bird’s foot violets with their deep-cut 
delicate leaves that seemed to me as a child 
to translate the blue of the sky so far 
away. 

Little touches are often more powerful 
than heavy blows—and therefore the great- 
est thing home can give may be symbolic 
expressions of love and of worship. I 
remember as if still hearing their voices 
the days when our family was so over- 
whelmingly happy in nothing at all that 
we all joined hands at the dinner table and 
waved them up and down in pure affection 
and merriment. 

I remember marching in a procession of 
six children on Christmas morning through 
the house to the dining room shouting, 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” I never 
hear it again without a thrill of memory. 
Sometimes at early dawn a touch of air 
coming softly in through the window al- 
most is my mother’s gentle touch as she 
regretfully woke me for an early engage- 
ment. 

You can turn down a child’s sheet as a 
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mechanical business or it may forever be 
a symbol of your tenderness. May not 
these little symbols prepare the whole fam- 
ily for the great symbols? The flag that can- 
not be dishonored; the marriage ring that 
shall lie with one even in death; the lifting 
of the communion cup that holds the mem- 
ory of all the sacrifices and all the love of 
two thousand years gathered up in remem- 
brance of Christ. 

Symbols are not invented; they spring 
out of loving and dedicated life that just 
because it is great in devotion, must ex- 
press itself in little ways, and because it 
has an ardent soul finds an eager body. 

Those values that the family has shared 
are the things that remain; a verse of 
“Lead, Kindly Light”; a Schubert Quar- 
tette; the first fragrant white English vio- 


THE HOME PLAYGROUND 


BY JOSEPH LEE 


Mr. Joseph Lee is probably the most important figure in the development of the playground 


let; Christmas carols sung to lonely folks; 
good laughter together over the Pickwick 
Papers; awed sorrow when the robin died; 
rejoicing in the new baby with her cunning 
fingers and her puckered face; delicate 
tracery of frost on the pane, the rings of 
Saturn seen through father’s telescope on 
a summer night. You remember and you 
more than remember these themes of child- 
hood—you live by the love, the joy, the 
faith to which they testify. Oh! whatever 
else you leave out—dancing school or 
motor trips, the follies of 1925 or the fash- 
ions of 1925, do not cut off your children 
from their heritage of sharing such minute 
and momentous things as these memories 
will bring up all the rest of their lives, 
yes, even into the lives of their children’s 


children. 


movement in America, and is president of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
and of Community Service, Incorporated. He is also founder and president of the Massachusetts 
Civic League. He is author of “Constructive Philanthropy” and “Play in Education.” His home 


address is 96 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HE home playground for little chil- 
dren is absolutely essential to their 
growth. The street is not such a bad 
substitute as is generally supposed if it is 
not one through which general traffic 
passes. It is better than most playgrounds 
because the mother can call to the children 
from the window. To people who cannot 
afford a nurse it makes all the difference 
in the world whether they can thus actually 
see Johnny and Rebecca in their play, and 
take a hand in it when necessary—in the 
intervals between washing, mending and 
clearing up—or merely know that they are 
somewhere out of sight. 

Qne street, however, has its outs, especi- 
ally in the constant interruptions which 
prevent any continuity of purpose in the 
children’s games. The only effective sub- 
stitute is the back yard. To the great 
advantage of visibility, the back yard, col- 
lectively considered, may with the aid of 


proper town planning, add all the other 
advantages of a good playground. _ If 
residence districts are established, free 
from industrial and mercantile encroach- 
ment, the yards can be thrown together 
and developed as a single playground with 
all the apparatus—sandboxes, swings, 
slides, tilts, banks to roll down, blocks to 
build with—and other miscellaneous 
articles and facilities, including teachers, 
that the children need. There can be 
benches for the mothers and the “little 
mothers” on the shady side. The thing is 
not a dream but is coming to be a reality 
through our great and growing movement 
for city planning, that is to say, for using 
our brains at last on this vitally interest- 
ing matter of so constructing the urban 
skeleton that a real city can be formed 
about it. By “real city” I mean one in 
which a child can live. 
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THE CHILDREN’S SHARE IN THE HOME GARDEN 


BY MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Louisa Yeomans King (Mrs. Francis King) is honorary president of the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association, formerly a vice-president of the Garden Club of America, and is 
author of “The Well-Considered Garden,” “Pages from a Garden Notebook,” “The Little Garden,” 
and “Variety in the Little Garden.” Her address is Orchard House, Alma, Michigan. 


many years ago by the author of “The 

Wide Wide World,” a book called 
“Gardening by Myself,” Miss Warner says 
of her garden “What shall I get? How 
shall I have most show and sweetness with 
the least cost? For WHAT I CAN AFFORD 
must come even before what I want.” The 
one thing in a garden which must be af- 
forded where there are children (and I am 
sorry for the garden where there are not), 
is a small space for them. No matter how 
tiny, no matter if that space is only five 
feet long by one or two wide, there is room 
for pleasure, for profit, for the best of oc- 
cupations, for endless planning beforehand 
as to its wise use, and for such eager an- 
ticipation each 
morning, each week, 
each month as a 
child may have from 
nothing else. 

My advice to a 
father or mother of 
children from five 
to nine or ten is— 


T a fascinating little book written 


if you have ever so 
little room in the 
ground around your 
house, give up a 
little of that little 
to your children. 
Let them write for 
their own seed cata- 
logues: a postal will 
bring a_ beautiful 
But _ before 
this, give them some 
work which they can 
do and for which 
they can be paid by 
you, so that they 
may have money for 
their seeds. Those 


seeds will mean a 


one, 





The Youngest Gardener 


thousand times more to a child if he 
pays for them with what he has earned 
than if the seeds were merely given 
to him. When the catalogue arrives, 
guide his choice a little so that an equal 
proportion of vegetable and flower seed 
may be bought. Then—an all-important 
thing for economy of space and_ best 
general results—have the child make a 
plan. Show him how. Let him take paper 
and pencil, outline his piece of earth to 
scale, divide it into smaller spaces for his 
various lines or groups of seeds and let 
him follow the plan. Somewhere I have 
tucked away for safekeeping such a little 
plan made by little fingers long ago but 
I can see it now as I write. It was a long 
narrow bed with 
pointed ends. The 
bed was marked off 
into narrow cross- 
wise spaces, and in 
a round childish 
hand there were 
such names as Giant 
Radish, Egyptian 
Beet, Mignonette, 
Cornflower and so 
on. This is all fun 
for a child: but it 
is training, too. It 
foreshadows, or 
should foreshadow, 
an interest in all 
things useful or 
lovely. And when 
a child is interested 
in such things at 
home when he is 
little, he never loses 
this interest, and be- 
comes in conse- 
quence both useful 
and happy as a 
man. 
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Now I do not like to scold or seem to 
scold. But I sometimes think of the way 
in which small children are imprisoned by 
selfish parents for their own pleasure in 
summer days and evenings in a small or 
rapidly moving cab called an automobile, 
an unnatural position, a sure fore-runner 
of nervousness and restlessness for a child, 
when its little body might be healthfully 
active, its little brain learning something, 
in its own little garden. I feel a deep 
sympathy for the present automobile child. 
He is not getting his birthright. He should 
be much more at home, playing about, 
using his legs. But today parents MUST GO, 
therefore the children must go too. I wish 
there might be movement toward home- 
keeping, toward staying more at home. 
Then the child would have his opportunity 
for his full rights. 

It is likely that a boy with his garden 
will prefer to grow vegetables first. Then 
I should suggest among his seeds the bean, 
the lima bean, its coming is so soon, and 
so vigorous. The thrust of its round green 
shoulder from under the earth is a great 
event to the young gardener. The girl may 
prefer flowers; then some easy annuals 


such as cornflowers, mignonette, zinnias, 
annual larkspurs will be the things for her 
to indulge in. For twenty-five cents, each 
may have his garden, each may begin on 
that fine occupation “for which no man 
is too high or too low.” 


Get your child a few small garden tools 
now, a trowel, a small hoe and rake will 
be all that are needed, for the trowel may 
take the place of a spade for the very 
small child. Encourage him to dig, to cul- 
tivate, to plant. If fathers and mothers 
have no interest themselves in growing 
things, they should remember that all 
children have a natural taste for this and 
they should give their child his own op- 
portunity. It is part of his education. He 
will learn from it many things that books 
cannot teach. Above all he will learn 
reverence for that power from above which 
makes the sun to shine, the rain to fall, the 
seed to sprout, the flower to open, the fruit 
to form upon its stem. Then he may sing 
intelligently the words of the old kinder- 
garten song: 


“We thank God for the sunshine 
We thank Him for the flowers.” 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME 


BY THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 


Thomas Whitney Surette is a lecturer on music, composer of the operetta “Priscilla,” author 
of “The Appreciation of Music” (with D. G. Mason), “The Development of Symphonic Music,” and 


of “Music and Life.” 


home helps to unify family life by dis- 

pelling differences in temperament, 
and by bringing the whole family together. 
It is not necessary to dwell at length on 
the power of music to do this. Everybody 
who has ever taken part in it, or who has 
merely observed it in a family knows that 
this is so. Family singing, a family or- 
chestra, even one member of the family 
who plays the piano; all these help to 
solidify the group. Music in the home 
does much more than this; but before pro- 
ceeding to that argument, it will be profit- 
able to discuss the practical side of the 
matter. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that 
the best way to make family music is to 
sing together. Nearly everybody can sing 
if they set about it, and singing is the most 
natural and the most intimate way of mak- 
ing music. If you sing familiar songs in 
unison, a very simple accompaniment will 
suffice. If you try singing in parts—so- 
prano, alto, tenor, and bass—you will prob- 
ably need some help from the piano, al- 
though if you persist you can perhaps get 
along without it. At any rate, singing does 
what no other form of family music can 
do because it brings you near to each 
other, and blends your individualities 
more closely. Your voice is more you 
than is the tone that you make on any 
instrument. 

The next question is, “What shall we 
sing?” First of all our own songs and 
hymns—the ones we know best. Then beau- 
tiful songs of other nations, not about 
those from which we are descended, but 
songs from everywhere. For it must be 
remembered that music is a universal lan- 
guage, and that a great many fine tunes 
are cosmopolitan in that they are found in 
many different countries. Almost any book 
for home singing contains the songs of 


T is generally agreed that music in a 


His address is 21 Lexington Road, Concord, Massachusetts. 


Stephen Foster. The following are good 
collections of folk-songs: “Folk-songs of 
Many Nations” (2 vols.), The Women’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City; “One Hundred and Forty Folk Songs” 
and “A Book of Songs,” The E. C. Schirmer 
Music Company, 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. (C. C. Birchard, Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, publishes inexpensive col- 
lections.) If my readers are not familiar 
with folk-music and will give it a fair 
trial, they will surely be convinced of its 
beauty and genuineness. 

Good hymn tunes provide excellent prac- 
tice in part singing, and the oldest of them, 
particularly those arranged by Bach, are 
the best. (The E. C. Schirmer Company 
publishes a book of twenty-five with Eng- 
lish words.) There are good part songs 
by Sullivan, Purcell, Schumann, and Men- 
delssohn. Why not have a regular evening 
for singing in which your friends could 
join you? 

If there is a piano in the home and two 
people able to play simple music, there is 
an almost endless variety of compositions 
arranged for four hands. 

And I ought to say at once that there is 
one safe way of selecting music, and that 
is to use first of all and chiefly composi- 
tions by the following: Bach, Hayden, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 
Brahms, and Dvorak. You would pursue 
the same course if you were starting out 
to read novels or poetry: that is, you would 
choose works by Scott, Trollope, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and other great writers; or you 
would read the poetry of Scott, Words- 
worth, Keats, Tennyson, and Shelley. Noth- 
ing is too good for family use, and nothing 
lasts but the best. 

If there are children beginning to play 
the piano, albums of easy pieces by the 
great composers are available, one of the 
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best being the “Master Series for the 
Young,” by Edwin Hughes. 

If there is a home orchestra, similar 
pieces may be found suitably arranged. 
(G. Schirmer, New York, publishes a 
series. ) 

You may be certain of one thing, and 
that is that the forms of activity I have 
been describing are infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the phonograph or radio. To 
develop your taste in music and your love 
for it, you should make it yourself. Sitting 
down to listen to your friends playing or 
singing is better than listening to any kind 
of machine-made music. 

But where no other music is possible, 
the phonograph and the radio must serve. 
Since in using the phonograph you have 
some choice of what you hear, you would 
do well to choose again by composers, and 
not altogether by performers. 

Finally I come to the matter mentioned 
earlier in this article and postponed. Does 
not music in the home do something more 
than I have thus far stated? What is 
music? 


It is first the expression of man’s 





OUT AMONG THE DANDELIONS 


aspirations in terms of beauty expressed 
in sounds. It is created by men of genius 
who, being such, see deeply into the mean- 
ing of things and reveal to us their sig- 
nificance. But, at the same time, it means 
nothing if it does not portray or describe. 
It is a world of its own, intangible and 
untranslatable. 

Well, then, you who sing or play to- 
gether, or you who merely listen, are tak- 
ing part in a mysterious and beautiful life 
which is being lived for just a few moments, 
but which is perfect as your own actual 
life can never be. Therefore, when one 
says that music in the home unifies a fam- 
ily, it should not be forgotten that music 
at the same time unifies each person, brings 
him or her up to a higher level, reconciles 
each to himself, reveals to each a new per- 
son in himself, and shows him hew great 
are his possibilities. For the love of beauty 
is an essential quality in the human being 
and without it he fails to attain to full 
stature. What other means are there for 
lifting each individual to his highest, and, 
at the moment, raising the group? 


Written 78 years ago for her child by Mrs. Ellen M. Bosworth, Portland, Maine. 


Out among the dandelions 
’Neath the shady trees 

Would I were a child again 
Playing in the breeze 

Making curls of stemlets 
Blowing off the down 

To see if “Mother wants me” 
In the busy town. 


Sitting on the doorsteps 
"Neath the lilac bush 

Soothed by bees’ low humming 
And the millstreams’ rush 
Watching bird and insect 

Flit from flower to flower 
Could I be a child again 

For one little hour. 






Hearing robins chirping 
In the quiet rain 
Sure these scenes would bring me 
Strength and health again. 

There a voice might greet me 
From the silent shore 

While we watch the birdies 

As in days of yore. 





That kind voice would tell me 
Of the sheltered nest 

Where the young bird nestled 
’Neath the downy breast 
Bid me list the carols 

O’er their piping brood 

Of joyous parents flitting 
Bearing daily food. 





Bid me crumbs to scatter 
To sparrows at our feet 
To watch the bees so busy 
Bearing honey sweet. 
Never fields Elysian 
Could such visions bring 
As that dear old dooryard 
In the pleasant spring. 


Out among the dandelions 
By that ancient door 
Joyous health would come I know 
Were I there once more. 

Even in the springtime 
Wheresoe’er I be 

Golden dandelions 

Bring these scenes to me. 
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THE HOME AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


BY JOHN IHLDER 


John Ihlder is manager of the Civic Development Department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and is a member of the Advisory Council of Better Homes in America, 


OME is where children are, or where 
H children have been, or where chil- 

dren are expected. Home is that 
essential institution which carries the 
world on from generation to generation, 
the institution which raised man from sav- 
agery, which gives him his best assurance 
of order and stability in the present and 
which gives him hope for a better future. 
If a dwelling is without children or with- 
out memory of children or without expecta- 
tion of children it lacks significance, no 
matter how homelike it may superficially 
appear. 

So while our towns and cities have other 
buildings of which they are proud, while 
they have dwellings designed primarily for 
adults, hotels and apartment houses, con- 
taining the latest modern improvements, 
they are of little significance in the life of 
that town compared with the dwellings 
where children are, for in these lie the 
future of the town and of the nation. 

As the reason for a family is children, 
so the home which shelters the family and 
expresses its spirit should be designed with 
children in mind. As the family is the 
definite unit of society, something more 
than the chance living together of certain 
individuals, so the home should express 
this fact by being itself a definite unit in 
the community. The child who can identify 
his home only by pointing to three or four 
windows high up on the wall of a great 
building is missing something of value, just 
as is the child who does not know a mother’s 
love or a father’s care. 

Man has a marvelous ability to survive 
under the most untoward circumstances; 
hardy individuals can endure the cold of 
the arctic and the heat of the tropics, but 
both extremes impose handicaps which 
check his development. So the home 
atmosphere may be maintained under un- 
toward conditions by families in whom 
love of home is strong; but the handicap 


of a dwelling which weakens rather than 
strengthens the sense of the family as an 
entity, which provides no place for chil- 
dren’s play, no place for social life, no 
invitation for the casual guest of parent or 
child, but practically forces all of these 
out on to the public ways, the streets, the 
parks, the theaters, the restaurants, re- 
taining only dormitory facilities, imposes 
a handicap which checks the development 
of families and so disintegrates society at 
its base. 

The home, the typical home which as- 
sures a future, must therefore be a single- 
family house planned with the needs of 
growing children constantly in mind. It 
should have children’s rooms, ideally a 
room for each child in addition to the 
common family living rooms, but at least 
a room or rooms dedicated to children 
where they may have a sense of proprietor- 
ship, where they may keep their individual 
belongings, be their castle where they can 
play and study and live. For while the 
family is the basic entity of society, its 
succeeding generations each contributing to 
the history which any one generation must 
leave incomplete, the individual is the 
basic entity of the family and must have 
the opportunity for individual possession 
and for privacy necessary to the full char- 
acter development. 

This home may be a house in a row of 
similar houses or it may be a detached 
dwelling surrounded by lawn and trees, but 
it should have a bit of private out-of-doors 
even if this is no more than a tiny walled 
or fenced in garden which serves as an out- 
door living room. And this private out-of- 
doors should be so accessible from the in- 
door living rooms that in pleasant weather 
the family, old and young, will naturally 
gravitate to it in obedience to the human 
craving for sun and air. In this the value 
is to be measured not only in terms of 
physical health, but even more in terms of 
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moral or spiritual health, for it supplies 
another common family interest bringing 
old and young together, it gives further 
opportunity for bringing friends of mem- 
bers of the family into the family circle and 
so promoting the acquaintance of parents 
with the friends of their children, that of 
children with the friends of their parents. 
One of the greatest losses in an apartment 
house city where social life lies outside the 
dwelling goes with the inevitable segrega- 
tion into age groups where grandparents 
are forgotten, where parents have only the 
most casual acquaintance with the intimates 
of their children and scarcely know the 
names of the parents of children with 
whom their own live the greater part of 
their social life. 

Beyond the walls of home lies the world. 
But as within those walls there are grada- 
tions; the common rooms of the family, 
the private rooms of its individual mem- 
bers, so there are gradations in the outside 
world, the more intimate and friendly 
neighborhood, the more distant and indif- 
ferent city. The neighborhood and the 
home are closely bound together. The 
character of the neighborhood must con- 
stantly affect the home. Noise from traffic 
on the street, smoke from neighboring 
chimneys are constant invaders. But more 
important as the child grows up are the 
facilities offered by the neighborhood, and, 
most important, the companionship offered 
by the neighborhood. For as the child 
grows he wanders afield. Even the gar- 
den or the back lot where he dug robber 
caves or built playhouses, no longer holds 
him but becomes more and more a harbor 
of refuge to which he returns. Then the 
questions of neighboring homes, of schools, 
of public playgrounds, of street hazards 
become of importance. The family no 
more than the individual in that family can 
live successfully to itself alone. It be- 
comes a part of a larger social entity. 

Our realization of this and our under- 
standing of how to deal with it have been 
of slow growth. Our fathers and grand- 
fathers, accepting the results of their own 
lack of foresight as part of the workings 
of an inscrutable providence, sought to 





escape unfavorable environments by mov- 
ing to new neighborhoods or sought to pro- 
tect themselves by private covenants in the 
deeds of neighborhood property. The one- 
time best residence districts of the older 
cities tell the story of their failures. It is 
not by running away or by private cove- 
nants that good neighborhoods may be se- 
cured, but by combating the conditions that 
make bad neighborhoods, that convert good 
neighborhoods into bad. In the middle 
ages the well-to-do deserted the cities when 
the plague appeared, and sought to escape 
it by living on their country estates. To- 
day we have wiped out the plague. 

Not until our towns and cities are freed 
of bad neighborhoods will any family be 
safe in its present or its future dwelling. 
So today we have progressed from the time 
when we were content to enact only housing 
laws, the time when our highest ideal was 
that no dwelling in the community should 
fall below a standard which we believed 
the lowest compatible with wholesome, nor- 
mal living, until now we are planning our 
cities so that their growth may be orderly 
and economical, and are enacting zoning 
regulations which define the character of 
each neighborhood and check developments 
which will injure the character of that 
neighborhood. 

Our credit in this lies in the fact that 
we have been able to profit by the lessons 
of experience. We have had the ability to 
understand. In the home we saw that 
family life was strengthened by giving each 
individual some freedom and some pri- 
vacy, that orderliness and security made 
for a closer and firmer family relationship 
than would the unregulated desire of each 
member to do as he would without consid- 
eration for the others. This we have ap- 
plied to our towns and cities. Each ele- 
ment in the community should have its 
place in which it can feel secure from the 
encroachments of others. Then it is in- 
spired to develop that space to the best of 
its ability. Business and industries have 
their own districts, the hotel and apartment 
house have their areas. And so, too, do the 
homes. 

Freed from the menace of invasion by 
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elements which would destroy the charac- 
ter of a home neighborhood we are already 
beginning to develop that neighborhood as 
we never dreamed of its being in the old 
haphazard days. Its unit is the home with 
a private garden, the center of family life. 
About it lie other homes along quiet streets 
from which trucks and through traffic are 
excluded, for these will be provided with 


main arterial highways that form the boun- 
daries of our home neighborhood. On 
these arterial highways will be the stores 
and commercial amusement places. Within 
their circumference will be the schools, the 
playgrounds, the churches, which minister 
to the needs of the neighborhood, accessi- 
ble without the hazard of crossing traffic 
lines, undisturbed by their noise and dust. 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN THE HOME 


BY JAMES FORD 
Executive Director, Better Homes in America 


task of character building devolves 
throughout childhood and the adult 
years as well. The other agencies of char- 
acter building lay their emphasis upon the 
development of particular traits or habits, 
while it is the function of the home to 
develop, confirm and unify these newly 
developed traits or habits into a consistent 
and effective whole. Our major task in 
character training, 
therefore, has two 
main parts: first, 
to develop the right 
habits; and second, 
to unify these habits 
in an organized per- 
sonality whose high 
quality is recog- 
nized in his every 
activity. Though 
many good habits 
can be developed 
outside of the home, 
it is essentially the 
function of the 
home to start the 
child right, fill in 
the gaps in his 
training and to cre- 
ate that settled habit 
of the will and con- 
sistent activity for 
life’s highest pur- 
poses which make 
up good character. 
There are three 


I: is upon the home that the major 





major methods of character building: pre- 
cept, example, and experience or practice. 
Precept is the most familiar method, and 
with the child the least popular. When we 
tell the child that this is right and that is 
wrong we are using preceptual method. 
Many times a day the father or mother 
commands the child, “Do this,” or “Don’t 
do that.” It is the easy and obvious way 
to train the child in right doing but inevit- 
ably it develops a 
resistance on the 
part of the child if 
the reasons for the 
parents’ commands 
are not made clear. 
The more intelligent 
the child the more 
certainly it will 
question the par- 
ental injunctions. 
The wise parent will 
explain even though 
it may be annoying 
or difficult to do so, 
_for only by explan- 
ation can the child 
make the required 
habit definitely its 
own. The positive 
command, ‘Do 
this,” may be ac- 
cepted by weak 
natures, but the 
stronger the nature 
the more inevitable 
oe the resistance, ex- 
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cept where the injunction fits with the 
child’s own personal disposition or habits 
of thought. 

The command, “Don’t do that” is even 
more likely to develop resistance on the 
part of the child. The inevitable reply 
is, “Why?” The child would not have 
undertaken the undesirable action unless it 
had wished (willed) to do so. The dis- 
agreeable interruption of its plans will 
cause emotional resentment which invari- 
ably complicates the problem of develop- 
ing the right habit. It should be recognized 
that the child’s resistance may be the proof 
of the quality of its character. The child 
that is easily swerved from its own plans 
is likely to be too easily influenced. The 
child who must be shown and persuaded is 
one who is more likely to be masterful and 
creative. 

Another function of precept is the build- 
ing of ideals and in this task the home is 
ably assisted by the church, school and 
playground. But as the process of build- 
ing ideals is continuous and as all ideals 
will from time to time be challenged, reor- 
ganized and developed, the home plays here 
a very important role. For the parents see 
the child during the early morning hours 
when the mind is clearest and most open 
to influence—an excellent time to make an 
impression that will last—and during the 
late afternoon and evening which are the 
reflective hours of the day. The latter is 
the strategic time in which, through story 
telling, reading aloud, personal talks with 
the children or through prayer, to confirm 
or to build ideals which will be as high as 
the child’s nature can grasp. At such times 
—and indeed at all times—the child 
should not be talked down to, but its per- 
sonality should be recognized and re- 
spected. There should never be a mourn- 
ful tone to such talks. The highest type of 
morality is joyful and is pervaded with 
eagerness and with love. Parents who can 
see this can become the companions, the 
comrades of their children, and can ex- 
ercise the profound influence of equals. 

Precept may be reinforced by rewards 
and punishments. This is a traditional way 
of building character which we are happily 





outgrowing. The granting of rewards may 
amount to bribery or may appeal to traits 
in the child’s nature which are not among 
the best, such as love of possession (as in 
the case of a reward in money or toys), or 
love of personal distinction (as in the case 
of special distinction granted to only one 
of the several children in the family). The 
greatest good cannot be accomplished 
through the utilization of inferior means, 
and so the highest type of character is not 
built by appealing either to the child’s love 
of possession or to its egotism. 

Punishment is even more undesirable 
than reward, both because it involves the 
infliction of pain and because it operates 
through arousing fear in the child. Fear 
is a weakness, which is early overcome 
by strong characters. The child that will 
risk punishment is to be respected at least 
for its ability to overcome fear. The 
major paradox of punishment is that it 
attempts to accomplish good by means of 
an evil which must itself be eradicated 
from the child’s nature. The use of 
either reward or punishment may be a 
confession of the parents’ own laziness, 
selfishness or ignorance. Parents will un- 
questionably continue to use these means 
when others fail because they appear to 
bring the desired result. But such 
methods should be discarded just as soon 
as possible for they are inconsistent with 
true greatness in either parent or child., 

Precept has little value in the training of 
character unless accompanied by good ex- 
ample. But on the other hand where a 
child is surrounded by good example, pre- 
cept is rarely needed except to explain 
why certain courses of action are taken and 
to inculcate certain ideals. Example is 
more potent than precept in its influence 
upon most children. We are all imitative. 
Children are more imitative than adults. 
They will naturally copy the actions of 
others. Life to them is an unfolding drama 
in which they each year play an increasing 
number of réles. Parents, brothers and sis- 
ters are their chief teachers. 

Anger, selfishness, indolence, peevish- 
ness, and a multitude of other undesirable 
traits in parents will be imitated in spite 
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of the best of reading and schooling. A 
parent who would teach honesty must not 
deceive a child. Deceitfulness will be 
copied. All dealings with children should 
be frank. The parent who would teach 
his child to control its temper must control 
his own under all conditions and at all 
times, 

Similarly the good traits of parents are 
copied. Example is the most effective 
method for teaching courtesy, kindness, 
fair dealing, integrity, thriftiness, sobriety, 
and self-control. It should further be born 
in mind that the parent should not “set an 
example,” but should rather “be an exam- 
ple.” For the child is quick to perceive 
those occasions in which the morality of 
the parents is a veneer applied merely to 
impress the child. He sees through the 
veneer to the real nature. So character 
building in children begins in the building 
by parents of their own characters, and 
in so far as parents can bring their own 
habits under control and develop them, in 
so far as they can become masters of their 
own lives and guide their every action with 
reference to high ideals, their children will 
be influenced for good. 

The third method of character building 
is through experience or practice. This is 
the Dewey method of education, “learn- 
ing by doing.” The way to learn to be 
good is to be good. Continuous reading of 
moral literature may make little self-con- 
scious prigs out of children, but true mor- 
ality is active and becomes ingrained in 
the nature of children through practice. 
For this reason the child should be given 
abundant opportunity to apply the lessons 
learned through precept or example. Prob- 
ably the best opportunities for such active 
moral training are offered on the play- 
ground, for there the child is most alive 
and its physical, mental, moral, and 
emotional nature are all involved in its 
every activity. There the boy who is a 
“cry baby” can learn (under an expert 
playground director) selfcontrol or sports- 
manship. He will play football and 
come up from the bottom of the heap 
smiling. Or the boy who is careless and 
inaccurate at home can learn on a base- 


ball diamond how to throw a baseball 
straight. There also the boy who, through 
undesirable associates, has learned to cheat 
may learn the fundamental lesson of “fair 
play.” It is the business of parents and 
perhaps especially of the father to see that 
these lessons of the playground are car- 
ried over into the other activities of the 
child’s life, so that the boy may recognize 
that a true sport never crys and that there 
is such a thing as fair play in the home 
and the school as well as on the play- 
ground. 

To do this the father must be a pal of his 
sons. They must have walks and games 
together, may play “catch” or go fishing, or 
hunting, or mountain climbing, or camp- 
ing, and get to know and respect each 
other. At the boy’s work-bench there is 
possibility of salvaging the old values of 
apprenticeship long since lost, since the 
home industries have left the home for the 
factory and mill. The parent who has no 
out-of-door interests can get just as close 
to his son by building things wtih him. 
Conversation between father and son and 
between mother and daughter should be 
as natural and unstrained as that be- 
tween the children and their playmates, 
otherwise the parent will some day miss 
the opportunity of being a confidant when 
the child has something of vital importance 
upon his heart or conscience which must 
be discussed. 

Although character is known to others 
by one’s habits, the chief aspect of strong 
character is self-mastery or organization. 
The weak character is a disorganized char- 
acter, with certain undesirable traits over- 
developed at the expense of the individual’s 
whole moral nature. A strong character is 
one of good habits, well unified and well in 
hand. To make over a weak nature the 
competent builder of character, whether 
he be a parent, minister, teacher, doctor, 
or social worker—will first try to get at the 
good and bad traits or the assets and liabili- 
ties of the individual’s nature. They may 
wisely be listed as for example: patience, 
industriousness, loyalty, kindness and so on 
in the plus column, and selfishness, deceit- 
fulness, etc., in the minus column. 
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Back of these traits one must next pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the individual’s 
physical, mental and emotional qualities. 
For good character has a basis in the 
physical, mental, emotional and social 
nature of the individual. Good health is of 
immense value in character building. Irri- 
tability or peevishness is often a symptom 
of some disease, as for example a digestive 
disorder and is best eliminated by having 
a competent medical diagnosis followed by 
proper treatment. The body is the tool of 
the soul, and as one cannot do his best 
work with poor tools it is necessary to keep 
the body in the best of health in order that 
his life may be in the highest degree crea- 
tive. (This, of course, applies as much to 
parents as to children.) Good health is 
also a basis of self-confidence, and of self- 
respect, and these in turn are basic factors 
of the highest type of character. The mor- 
ality of sickly persons is of the type which 
Nietzsche described as slave morality, but 
with good health, character ceases to be 
mournful or passive and becomes joyous, 
courageous and effective. So character 
building should begin with the restoration 
or development of good health. 

The wise parent will periodically review 
his own nature, list the assets and liabili- 
ties and then lay his plan to overcome 
his own weaknesses. He will also periodic- 
ally examine the physical, mental and 
moral condition of each of his children 
and will help them to overcome their 
weaknesses and develop their strong points. 
Such weaknesses are sometimes best over- 
come by direct attack, but in other cases 
they are more effectively reached by 
strategy. An undesirable interest is some- 
times best quelled by developing a con- 
structive interest in another direction. Bad 
sex habits, for example, might be con- 
firmed by having attention called to them 
whereas they can be reached quickly and 
effectively in a healthy boy or girl by 
plenty of vigorous out-of-door exercise in 
co-operation with good wholesome play- 


mates. In the healthy fatigue of such a 
day’s activity morbid impulses are quickly 
crowded out. The annoying child in the 
household may be made a welcome member 
of the family group by providing it with 
something to do that is new and engrossing. 
The boy’s workshop or nature collection or 
garden may be the chief means of over- 
coming his annoying traits. So a chief 
method of character education is to build 
the new nature about a major interest. 

The home as a center of character build- 
ing needs to be healthful and attractive so 
that the child will be interested to spend 
his leisure there. It should have good 
books adapted to the ages of the children, 
and good music, for these can offer suc- 
cessful competition to the streets and 
movies, and a wholesome influence during 
the evening hours. Each child, if possible, 
should have a room to itself for privacy 
(and thereby for reflection), where its own 
books, its own collections and tools can be 
kept and where it can develop its own abili- 
ties and interests without too frequent in- 
terruption or interference, (for interrup- 
tion is disintegrating). There should be a 
good living room, attractive, comfortable 
and home-like, where the children will like 
to sit with their parents, to discuss the 
events of the day and where parents may 
read aloud from carefully chosen litera- 
ture for the enjoyment of the whole fam- 
ily; where also parents and children can 
play games and sing the good old songs 
or where during school days the children 
can study without interruption, but sur- 
rounded by the loving companionship of 
the family group. There will be household 
tasks in which parents and children will 
co-operate as a matter of course and with- 
out complaint. And during those rare 
moments of vision and power, which come 
in all lives, the inspiration will be shared 
by the whole family group, ideals will glow 
with a new brightness, and the urge to the 
creative life will become dominant in the 
children and parents alike. 
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HOME TRAINING AND CITIZENSHIP 


BY HERBERT HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce 


HE next generation will be called on 
| to show public spirited citizenship to 
an increasing degree if it is to find a 
solution to the problems that await it. 
Will it move toward clean government, 
healthy development of our economic and 
social system, and fair dealing and good 
will between nations? Or shall it drift 
towards corruption in government, bitter 
class conflicts, and the international hatreds 
and jealousies that culminate in wars? The 
answer will be determined largely by the 
attitude toward such problems which we 
impart to our children. To us who have 
witnessed the world war and its accom- 
paniments, the question is not an academic 
one, and we cannot remain cold toward it. 
If good citizenship in the broadest sense 
of the term is to be the deciding factor, and 
I believe that it will be, we must make it as 
vital a matter as earning our daily bread. 
Good citizenship begins at home within 
the family circle, for the family is the most 
basic and important social unit. It in- 
cludes neighborliness and high regard for 
the rights and welfare of others in all 
business dealings and personal contact. It 
means that the citizen votes, and uses his in- 
fluence with others, towards such ends as 
clean, efficient administration in the munici- 
pal, state and national governments; im- 
partial administration of justice between 
citizens, and the preservation of justice 
and equality of opportunity in accordance 
with the best reasoned spirit of the times. 
The citizens of each nation should be 
mindful of the rights and feelings of those 
of other nations, and each should desire 
to have his country act fairly in all its 
dealings with foreign countries. 
Our country will require in enlarging 


proportion, citizens who not only are good 
fathers and mothers, and good neigh- 
bors, but who keep themselves well in- 
formed on various problems connected with 
local, state and national governments. To 
keep so informed requires the will to con- 
centrate on a problem, think it through, 
and show resourcefulness and perseverance 
in influencing opinion and getting action 
on it. We need citizens who are insistent 
on honesty and expert knowledge in pub- 
lic officials, and who are trained to discount 
the mere talker. We need more men and 
women who will devote their energies to 
building up their profession and its service 
to the public. 

The qualities and attitude of mind that 
go to make up such citizens are largely de- 
termined by home training and environ- 
ment. Our children and young people are 
influenced by a multitude of ideas which 
they receive through schools, from their 
companions, and from what they read. 
Their reactions to those forces and ideas 
depend in large measure on the general 
outlook on life which they learn in the 
home. 

Good citizenship involves right adjust- 
ment on the part of the individual to his 
human environment. We must expect it 
mainly from men and women who have 
been bred since early childhood to fight 
with their whole strength for great ends. 
The world keeps running largely through 
the energies developed by people in fur- 
thering their own interests. It moves for- 
ward and is a fit place to live in because 
of the good will and unselfish efforts 
which all contribute in greater or less de- 
gree towards helping others and the com- 
mon welfare. 
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“HOMES” FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
BY GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


HE Better Homes movement would 
gain little impetus if it had no rela- 
tion to children and child welfare. 
It is primarily because of the children that 
it has an important public aspect. May 
I claim some space for a brief discussion 
of better “homes” for one unfortunate 
group of children—those who are orphans, 
half-orphans, neglected and abandoned, 
and who must be cared for in whole or in 
part by the public? 

Any such discussion should begin with 
consideration of what is the irreducible 
minimum for whom “Homes” must be pro- 
vided by public or private charity; what 
kind of “Homes” is the next question. As 
to the first, we can only say that the mini- 
mum has not yet been reached. The num- 
ber of the fathers who die from accidents 
in mines, factories, and workshops is much 
larger than it need be if protective devices 
whose usefulness has been established were 
required by law, larger than it need be if 
laws which have been enacted were en- 
forced. The number who die from pre- 
ventable diseases is enormously greater 
than it need be, if public health officials 
were enabled to do what our present knowl- 
edge indicates should be done to prevent 
death and needless invalidism. The num- 
ber of children who must be cared for by 
the public is larger than it should be be- 
cause some states have no workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, others have poor laws, and 
in all of them the value placed on the 
father in the compensation scheme is very 
low. The number who must be cared for 
by the public is much larger than it need be 
if low wages, irregular employment, un- 
necessary sickness and preventable acci- 
dents did not make it impossible for many 
men to leave enough to rear and educate 
their children. 

Homes broken by divorce or desertion, 
by immorality, dishonesty and insanity, 
add to the number of children for whom 
provision must be made. Altogether there 





are approximately 350,000 who are now 
dependent in whole or in part upon public 
or private aid, so consideration of the kind 
of provision that should be made for them 
is of no small importance. 

At the White House conference called by 
President Roosevelt in 1909 to consider 
especially the problem of child depend- 
ency, the right of every child to normal 
home life was emphasized. At the con- 
ference on Child Welfare, held under the 
auspices of the Children’s Bureau in 1919, 
this principle was re-stated as follows: 
“The fundamental rights of childhood are 
normal home life, opportunities for edu- 
cation, recreation, vocational preparation 
for life, and normal, religious, and phy- 
sical development in harmony with Ameri- 
can ideals and the educational and spiritual 
agencies by which these rights of the child 
are normally safeguarded.” 

A century ago the alternatives were the 
almshouse, employment at the earliest pos- 
sible age, and, for a relatively few, orphan- 
ages. Very great changes have come since 
the White House conference. The so-called 
“mother’s pension laws” provide public 
aid for children in their own homes, and 
seek to prevent young children from being 
sent to work or taken from their mothers 
solely on the ground of poverty. Since the 
first law was passed in 1911, legislation of 
this sort has been enacted in 42 states—all 
except Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, and South Carolina, 
and the District of Columbia. In some 
states—Maryland, Virginia, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Florida—aid is granted in so few 
counties and to so few families that only a 
very small number of children have bene- 
fited from the legislation, and in no state do 
all of the worthy, indigent mothers who are 
included in the spirit and letter of the law 
receive aid. Finally, for a very large per 
cent of those who are pensioned, the aid 
granted is inadequate. Nevertheless, there 
are some 130,000 children who are now re- 
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ceiving such benefits, and the passage of 
these laws has done much to increase the 
interest in intelligent provision for all de- 
pendent children. 

It is estimated that there are still 75,000 
children in foster homes and 125,000 in 
institutions. That many of these 200,000 
children are unnecessarily removed from 
their natural homes and the care of their 
mothers is indicated by an analysis of some 
44,000 children in 280 institutions in six 
states. Only 10.5 per cent of these chil- 
dren were orphans, 44.5 per cent half 
orphans, while both parents of about two- 
fifths were living. In the states reporting 
details as to those who had lost one but 
not both parents, 20.3 per cent had lost 
their mothers and 25.9 per cent had lost 
their fathers. When the mother dies, it is 
often very difficult to work a satisfactory 
plan for the care of the children in their 
own homes. For those who have lost their 
fathers, the home can be kept together with 
money—less money than is required to care 
for the children in any other way. For 
these children we cannot justify a plan 
which involves saying, in effect, to a child: 
“You have lost your father, we will there- 
fore deprive you of a mother also and ar- 
range to have you cared for by strangers.” 

There are, of course, children who must 
be removed from their own homes, and for 
these the question has been in recent years, 
shall they be cared for in foster homes or 
in institutions, with the weight of authority 
for the former. The controversy over this 
subject is, however, disappearing as em- 
phasis is placed on the need of providing 
for each child the kind of care best suited 
to his needs. Several of the best institu- 
tions have developed child placing depart- 
ments and some child placing agencies find 
temporary receiving homes useful for 
many children and that for some few chil- 
dren institutional care seems desirable. 
Both children’s aid societies and institu- 
tions are under obligation to assist in pre- 
venting dependency, in rehabilitating the 
family home with a view to the child’s re- 
turn, and deciding what shall be done for 
a child solely with a view to what is in his 
interest. That the normal home and 


family ties are in his best interests is a 
presumption to be upset only by positive 
evidence to the contrary. 

So much by way of general principles. 
The question is, if institutional care is in- 
dicated—what kind should it be? There 
are still some children in almshouses, but 
law and opinion both condemn it. There 
are still large congregate institutions 
housing under a single roof hundreds of 
boys and girls. These can and should be 
either abandoned or remodeled so as to 
provide small apartments and individual- 
ized supervision. Instead of the large 
building, the cottage plan is now univer- 
sally recommended as the best. Under this 
plan, the institution is a group of small 
houses in which preferably not more than 
twelve children form a family group. 
There is sufficient variety in building and 
grounds so that it does not suggest an in- 
stitution. 

The Children’s Bureau has ready for the 
printer a handbook on institutions pre- 
pared at the request of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and with the co- 
operation of a number of other State De- 
partments and superintendents of both’ 
public and private child-caring agencies 
and institutions. Some of the suggestions 
which this handbook makes are as follows: 
a. Advantages of the cottage system: 

(1) Families can be better kept together, 
brothers living with brothers and sisters 
with sisters. 

(2) The older and younger children as- 
sume more readily the relationship of 
brothers and sisters. 

(3) A child hard to adjust may be 
changed from one cottage to another until 
one is found which best suits his needs. 
(When careful thought is given to the 
original placement changes will be less 
frequent.) 

(4) A child once adjusted with the 
housemother and cottage group which 
seems best suited to him may remain in 
that particular cottage as long as he is in 
the institution. 

(5) In a small group an opportunity is 
given for informality and individual free- 
dom of action which must be replaced by 
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much more formal discipline in the large 
group. 

(6) The children may learn, by helping, 
how a home is managed. 


b. As to the cottages—they are of three 
general types: 


(1) The cottage is planned as a complete 
housekeeping unit. All the “home” life is 
in the cottage—sleeping rooms, living 
rooms, dining room and kitchen. 

(2) The cottage is a complete house- 
keeping unit except that the food is pre- 
pared in a central kitchen although served 
in the individual cottages. 

(3) The food is both prepared and 


served in a central building. 


c, Some suggestions made as to the cottage: 


(1) The one-story cottage is recom- 
mended from the standpoint of supervision 
and care. 

(2) The rooms for the daytime activi- 
ties should be large enough to accommo- 
date comfortably the group for whom they 
are intended. 

(3) Play rooms should never be in the 
basement. 

(4) Small dormitories accommodating 
six or eight single beds are satisfactory for 
the younger children, but single rooms or 
rooms large enough for three beds are more 
desirable for children of adolescent age. 

(5) Clothes closets are desirable for 
children in institutions as well as for peo- 
ple living in normal homes. 

(6) Separate rooms adjacent to the 
sleeping rooms are needed for the wash- 
bowls, bathtubs and toilets. 

(7) Arrangements making privacy pos- 
sible in the bath and toilet rooms are 
essential. 

The number of rooms needed for edu- 
cational purposes will depend upon the use 
made of community resources. Many of 
the best institutions send the children to the 
public school so that their friendships may 
not be limited to institution children and 
they have an opportunity, not as orphans 
but as friends, to visit in homes and know 
real fathers and mothers and real family 
relationships. When children attend com- 


munity schools and churches, formal class 
rooms and a chapel are not required. If 
good manual training and gymnasium 
work are available in the community 
schools the institution’s equipment for 
these purposes may be limited, but when 
the schools do not supply these two, a 
gymnasium with some of the regulation 
equipment and provision for manual train- 
ing, gardening, an opportunity to know 
and care for animals, should be provided. 
A living room, a library and study room, 
a play room, are always needed. A com- 
fortable room in which the children can 
study in quiet is essential. The library 
may be fitted with tables and chairs so it 
can be used for this purpose. 

In addition to the cottages for children, 
an administration building of the cottage 
type is preferable to the monumental type 
of central administration building which 
was formerly provided. Convenient and 
attractive living quarters should be fur- 
nished the staff, if people of the desired 
intelligence are to be obtained to care for 
the children. 

Isolation rooms and those for the sick 
should be located in a separate cottage or 
in rooms entirely isolated from the rest of 
the house. 

When it comes to furnishing the cottage, 
care should be taken to secure furniture 
which fits the children and which they like. 
Durability must be considered here as in 
any home. The rooms should be made 
comfortable and attractive and they should 
vary as do those in normal homes. The 
dining room should have tables seating not 
more than 6 or 8 children; white table 
cloths and napkins or attractive colored 
ones, and dishes reasonably light in weight 
and with good colors and patterns should 
be used. 

It is probably not necessary to point any 
moral. Parent-Teacher Associations will, 
I am sure, want to do their part in pre- 
venting the unnecessary separation of chil- 
dren from their parents, in helping to pro- 
vide good foster home care and when the 
institution is used in making sure of that, if 
is a “better” home in both appearance and 
in its spiritual life. 
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HOUSING STANDARDS 


BY JOHN M. GRIES AND JAMES SPEAR TAYLOR 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


HAT is the connection between a 

W happy, healthy family and a well- 

kept attractive house? The two 
are certainly apt to go together, but it is 
easy to think of exceptions. What, then, is 
the connection between housing standards 
and a healthy, fine type of family life? 
The answer lies partly in the fact that 
housing standards are both physical and 
moral, and that the two are more or less 
inseparable. 

Housing standards relate mainly to 
adequacy of shelter from the elements, 
light, ventilation, water supply, disposal of 
waste, privacy, space for play and family 
gatherings, arrangement and equipment 
affecting the amount of labor required for 
house work, appearance and general at- 
tractiveness, housekeeping, maintenance, 
and constant improvement as the family’s 
needs develop and its taste improves. The 
last statement is not meant as an argument 
for continual discontent with the best that 
may be available at any given time, or that 
a house should undergo extensive altera- 
tions once or twice a year. It does mean, 
however, that a family which resigns itself 
to accept, as a matter of course, temporary 
“make-shifts” which it could be reason- 
ably expected to remedy, loses in self-re- 
spect, and suffers accordingly. It means 
that every family can make its home more 
attractive and livable by constant attention 
to matters of detail. It means that every 
time a room is re-papered, or any time the 
interior decoration is changed, the result 
should be a distinci advance over the old. 

Standards vary according to whether the 
house is on a farm, or in a small town or 
a suburb or a large city, but many of the 
principles apply to all classes of houses, 
and examples chosen from one group may 
have their counterpart in another. 

The atmosphere of a home which is on 
the upgrade is often of far greater moment 
than the size of the house or the extent of 
the modern improvements in it. The spirit 





of the father and the mother who toil to 
make their home comfortable and to keep 
up good housekeeping standards, begets 
character, and a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and forbearance which is requisite in 
home life. 

But we need not forget that physical con- 
ditions do play a large part and cannot be 
neglected. Every child needs plenty of 
sunlight and fresh air, and is better off in 
a well-kept house with modern improve- 
ments, in which there is enough room for 
privacy and for the different members of 
the family to be alone when they wish. 

On the other. hand, poor sanitation may 
mean illness and death. Falling plaster, 
unpainted and never-cleaned woodwork, a 
general state of disrepair, filth and litter in 
and about the house, and similar deficien- 
cies, have a depressing effect on an adult or 


child. 


Physical Structure 


The first element in good housing is the 
physical structure of the dwelling and its 
state of repair. Foundations underlie the 
house. If they are not adequate they will 
settle unevenly and throw the whole struc- 
ture and frame of the house out of align- 
ment, resulting in cracked plaster, doors 
that will not shut, and bulging and sagging 
floors. The cellar should be dry. The 
walls and framing of the house need to be 
well designed, and substantial, if it is to 
stand square and true through wind and 
storm, and not shrink out of line as the 
timber seasons. These and other stand- 
ards, and the means for realizing them in 
new construction, are set forth at some 
length in the Department of Commerce 
booklet on small dwelling construction.* 

The outside walls should be well in- 
sulated against cold and heat, and in north- 
ern climates window openings should be 





* Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
Small Dwelling Construction by the Building Code 
Committee, Department of Commerce. 
cents. 


Price, 15 
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weatherproof. A good roof is absolutely 
requisite, for water leaking through stains 
the wall surfaces and leads to rot and 
decay. The floors need to be firm, and the 
plastering, if any, must be on a firm back- 
ing and of good workmanship in order that 
cracks may be as few as possible, and so 
that it will not drop off. 


Number and Arrangement of Rooms 


It is not so much the cubic feet of space 
in a house as the way in which that space is 
used, which is important in a house of 
average size. Hence it is difficult to say 
what should be the minimum space re- 
quired for a family of given size. The ex- 
tremely high ceilings of a few decades ago 
provided a lot of space which served no 
practical purpose. Modern housekeeping 
demands compact rooms, planned to make 
house work easier. 

In most cities combating dust and soot 
is no small part of the house work, and 
other things being equal, the smaller the 
surfaces to be cleaned, and the easier the 
particular type of surface can be cleaned, 
the better. Plenty of closet space in all 
parts of the house is a great saver of work 
in housekeeping, and deserves important 
consideration in selecting a house plan or 
in purchasing a house. 

Families that are rearing children ordi- 
narily require three sleeping rooms. It is, 
of course, preferable if each child can 
have his own room. Though it be small, it 
is a place for the order of which he is 
definitely responsible, and in which he can 
study and play and read_ undisturbed. 
Where there are small children, many 
parents prefer to have the bathroom and 
one bedroom downstairs. 

Every family wants to have an attractive 
living room in which the members of the 
family may gather and in which to receive 
their friends. The need for a dining room 
is not so essential. Individual preferences 
and needs undoubtedly vary, but among the 
families that are able to afford only small 
houses an increasing number prefer to have 
a large living room, and to use one end of 
it for eating, with perhaps a breakfast 
alcove to be used at the morning meal and 





occasionally for lunch. A room that is es- 
pecially designed for use both as a living 
room and dining room can be made very 
attractive for both purposes.* 

The kitchen should be very carefully ar- 
ranged to make the preparation of meals 
and cleaning up afterward as easy as possi- 
ble. With a well-arranged kitchen (and 
it takes plenty of time and study to develop 
one) a mother can prepare better food for 
her children, feel less fatigued at meal 
time, and have more time to spend with 
her children and for other activities. 


Light, Ventilation, and Heat 


“The more sunlight, the better” is a good 
rule for a house. In apartments there is 
usually not the same opportunity to have 
sunlight in every room as in a small de- 
tached house, but there ought to be at least 
one room which has plenty of it. Read- 
ers of CutLD WELFARE do not need to be 
told of the value of sunlight to growing 
children in the prevention of disease and 
of the purifying effect of the sun’s rays. 
Many small houses are built nowadays 
with an enclosed sun porch, which is a 
valuable addition when it can be afforded. 
During the infant stage the child’s needs for 
plenty of fresh air may be met by a porch 
where the baby may sleep or play during 
the day with his mother close at hand. 

Good ventilation in a small house is not 
hard to obtain during cold weather when 
all that is needed in a single room is to 
open the window a few inches. The differ- 
ence of temperature between the inside and 
outside air insures plenty of circulation. 
In hot weather, however, it is desirable to 
have rooms so arranged that the prevailing 
wind can blow through from one side to 
the other. This is not possible in many 
apartments, where electric fans are often 
used as a_ substitute. In many small 
houses, unfortunately, the interior arrange- 
ment is such that good ventilation during 
the summer is difficult. The kitchen, par- 
ticularly, should have good cross ventila- 
tion and receive plenty of air from the pre- 
vailing wind. 

*See “Everyman’s House,” by Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925. 
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A good heating system is one able to 
maintain the house at a comfortable tem- 
perature and proper humidity during the 
ordinary winter weather, and it does not 
often need supplementing by open fires 
(however desirable for making a room 
cheerful), or by portable heaters, although 
an exception may be made of the use of 
the latter in the bathroom during the early 
morning or when children are being 
bathed. It should be remembered that the 
expense of heating a house depends not 
only on the efficiency of the furnace or 
stoves, but on the weatherproofness of the 
house. 


Plumbing 


A good system of plumbing with a sup- 
ply of pure water has been said to be the 
most important single contribution of mod- 
ern civilization to comfort, health, and 
elimination of disagreeable house work. 
Those who have been accustomed to its 
advantages can have but little realization 
of the toil that is required to pump and 
carry water from a well or spring, and of 
the difficulty and unpleasantness of dispos- 
ing, in one way or another, of the wastes 
which plumbing fixtures and house drain- 
age systems carry away so easily. A com- 
mittee of sanitary engineers and plumbing 
experts, associated with the Department of 
Commerce, has formulated a set of basic 
plumbing principles which have been 
widely accepted by sanitary engineers. 

Anyone who has had experience with 
leaking, stopped-up, or overflowing drain- 
age systems, needs no warning that good 
standards should be rigorously carried 
out.* 


Interior Decoration 


The interior decoration of the home has 
an undeniable effect on the general atmos- 
phere and happiness of home life. A 


*Those interested in the design of house 
plumbing systems are referred to Recommended 
Minimum Requirements for Plumbing in Dwell- 
ings and Similar Buildings, by the Subcommittee 
on Plumbing of the United States Department of 
Commerce. This pamphlet may be obtained from 
the Department or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 35 cents, postpaid. 


family may have to live for a time in a 
house where the walls and floors have to 
be covered with newspapers to keep out the 
cold, and for a time a family may “camp 
out” under almost any conditions without 
being the worse for it. But a family 
which resigns itself to makeshifts, which it 
has the power to replace with something 
adequate, as a part of its permanent liv- 
ing conditions, cannot have a successful 
home life. 

It is impossible to define what standards 
should be set for a house that is attractive, 
but it may safely be said that it should be 
neat, should not reveal obviously unfin- 
ished parts, and should look well both in 
detail and as a whole. 


The Exterior of the House, and Its Sur- 
roundings 

It might be difficult to convince some 
people that bad architecture is a significant 
violation of housing standards. There are 
few, however, who would deny that, other 
things being equal, a house is better when 
it is pleasing to look at from the outside, 
and that whatever the architecture, it 
should be maintained in a state of good 
repair. The exterior of the house is seen 
by all the neighbors and by every visitor 
to it, and when a family gets to the point 
where it does not care whether anyone sees 
that its shutters are falling off, or that its 
porch has sagged, or that the rain leaders 
from the gutters have rusted out, and the 
side of the house is being stained, it has 
lost the honest pride which it ought to have 
retained. How many a farm house looks 
like a hovel because a flock of chickens has 
free run around it, killing the grass and 
leaving filth and feathers! How many a 
family, on the other hand, stands out in a 
community because it has the best kept 
lawn and the best garden, or because it 
keeps a little plot of grass and a few shrubs 
where its neighbors do not? 


Home Ownership 

An owned house ordinarily is to be pre- 
ferred to a rented one. The family has the 
maintenance of the house directly within 
its control, and féels free to go ahead with 
permanent improvements. It knows that 
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it is not going to be evicted, and that the 
better condition a house is in, the better 
price it will bring if it comes to be sold. 

Buying a home and reducing the debt on 
it is an incentive to thrift. A family with a 
substantial equity in a home is on its way 
toward financial independence, and has a 
justifiable pride, and a more assured stand- 
ing in the community. But a home with 
too great a value in relation to the family’s 
income is a poor one to buy, for the at- 
tempt to pay for it may involve an exhaust- 
ing and depressing struggle, and end in 
failure. 


A partments 


Most of the desirable and undesirable 
elements for one-family houses that have 
been mentioned apply also to apartments. 
Maintenance of the structure is not within 
the direct control of the tenant. A family 
in an apartment house usually suffers dis- 
advantages in the loss of privacy, inacces- 
sibility to outdoor play space for children 
(although play space may be near by, it is 
not so convenient as a back yard), and 
must crowd itself into smaller quarters. 
The cash outlay for services is greater, and 
children miss much invaluable training 
through not having space for work benches, 
and not having instructive tasks about the 
house to perform. 

Although there are many apartments 
which conform to good standards of light 


and ventilation, there are many which do 
not. It is, in fact, the lack of light and 
air inherent in large closely-built habita- 
tions that makes them so often unfit to live 
in. Rooms opening on small courts or 
shafts are often but little better than the 
old unventilated inside rooms which have 
been so universally condemned. 


CONCLUSION 


The majority of American houses meet 
reasonable standards of shelter from the 
elements, privacy, space, light, ventila- 
tion, and heating. There are still mil- 
lions of them, however, which do not have 
plumbing or good artificial or natural 
light, which are overcrowded, and which 
expose their occupants cruelly to extremes 
of cold or heat. The houses included for 
one or more reasons in the deficient group 
stand as a challenge, not only to the fami- 
lies living in them, but to the communities 
in which they are situated, and to the en- 
tire nation. 

In a still larger group of homes, health 
and character suffer to a certain extent, 
and home life fails to reach its finest 
fruition because the families in them do 
not make the best of what they have. 
“Plain living and high thinking” is an ex- 
cellent motto, but its author does not for- 
get that maintaining a good standard of 
plain living is a task that calls for a goodly 
share of our best brains and energy. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PRACTICE HOUSE 


BY LOUISE STANLEY 
Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Dr. Louise Stanley, formerly a professor of Home Economics at the University of Missouri, 


is now Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
is a member of the Advisory Council of Better Homes in America. 


HE practice house has made for itself 
| such a place in home economics 
© teaching that we may look upon it, 
in the college at least, as a necessary part 
of the work. It is a house in which groups 
of students, organized as a family group, 
live for varying periods and apply their 
home economics training to the solution of 
the different housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing problems as they arise. This house 
should be planned and equipped so as to 
be within reach of the average income of 
the girls and should represent the best de- 
velopment in efficiency and artistic effect. 
As such it should not only serve as a per- 
manent demonstration to all the college 
girls, but it should also be open at inter- 
vals as a demonstration to the women of 
the community and the state. 

In at least one state the club women are 
interesting themselves in the plans for a 
demonstration house on their state college 
campus which can be used as a basis for 
class instruction for groups of adult women 
who come in from time to time. 

The practice house in the college has 
done much to give proper perspective to 
the different phases of home economics 
work. Most home economics teachers are 
specialists. Each specialist looks upon her 
work as the most important and tends to 
emphasize details which may be unimpor- 
tant when considered in comparison with 
all the other things which must be done or 
left undone in the housekeeper’s day. The 
practice house contributes perspective to 
home economics work by getting each activ- 
ity in its proper place in the picture of 
the day’s work. It helps the home eco- 
nomics student to see the specialized phases 
of home economics in relation to each 
other and to the activities of the home, and 
it makes the problems she has been study- 
ing more abstract by real problems. 

The practice house as such, that is, as a 


She 


typical home which is actually lived in, 
has not been developed to the same extent 
in the high school that it has in the col- 
lege. There are several difficulties here. 
In the high school, ordinarily, the girls 
are living in their own homes, and the 
mothers do not care to have them live 
away from home even for a short period. 
Without people living in it, the practice 
house does not form a real, live problem, 
but simply furnishes a laboratory in which 
the same specialized tasks are carried out 
in much the same way they would be in 
an ordinary laboratory. It has the advan- 
tage of providing equipment which is more 
nearly like that with which the girl would 
come in contact in her own home. In some 
cases it has been suggested that a group of 
teachers live in the practice house. This 
does furnish a problem on which the girls 
may work, but there is always an element 
of danger in such a plan of exploitation 
of the students. 

There are, especially in the smaller 
towns, a number of high school students 
who come in from the rural districts, for 
whom homes must be provided. An inter- 
esting possibility would seem to be for the 
schools to provide a place for these girls 
to live and let their work be supervised 
in the same way that the work of the girls 
in the college practice house is supervised. 
The nearest approach we have had to this 
has been in the case of some of the South- 
ern agricultural high schools, but in few 
cases has full advantage been taken of the 
housing situation as a teaching problem. 
The objection may be raised that this will 
limit the full advantage of the school prac- 
tice house to those girls who are living 
away from home. While these girls are 
the ones who would justify the establish- 
ment of the practice house, its advantages 
can be extended to the other girls by mak- 
ing such arrangements that each girl can 
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spend a limited period there, either a week 
or a week-end. At the same time, the 
actual problems which come up in this 
household can furnish continuously the 
basis for much of the class discussions. 
For example, the budget figures, menus, se- 
lection and care of household linen, care 
of the house, time studies, etc., can all be 
based upon figures obtained by a group 
living in a house, which should be planned, 
furnished, and equipped in such a way that 
it can be recommended as a normal home 
for the average family in that community. 
The problems can be varied from time to 
time, and the suggested solutions proved 
or disproved in actual practice. Compara- 
tive figures from the girls’ own homes will 
be stimulated by these discussions. 

But why not have each girl do this in her 
own home? Why have a practice house at 
all? The value lies in the interest it stimu- 
lates and the possibility of using it to bring 


CONCERNING 


BY I. R, 
I the month of May, when all the 


countryside is in its first greenness, 

when the cold streams have thawed 
their ice-banks and are suggestive of 
schools of trout, when fields upon fields of 
early flowers beckon—we know the long- 
heralded spring is here at last. 

But what does it mean to you, Mr. 
Parent? New victories at golf? A fish- 
ing trip with the boys? And to you, Mrs. 
Parent? Spring housecleaning? The first 
of the preserves? 

For, after all, that is what we parents 
always do. While the beautiful spring 
beckons, we are fussing indoors, painting 
screens, overhauling the car, cleaning, dust- 
ing—doing a hundred and one things that 
could have been done earlier or done more 
cheaply and better by somebody else. And 
we miss the most magnificent season of the 
year, a season which rightfully should be 
spent out of doors with the children. 

Children don’t remember whether the 
house was dusty or not; they don’t recall 
how tired mother got over the first of the 





up the general level of housekeeping ideals 
and standards of the community. Mother 
is not always willing to let Mary try out 
her “new-fangled” ideas, when it may mean 
a temporary sacrifice of the harmony and 
peace of the family. In the school prac- 
tice house the work is “experimental.” The 
group has the experimental point of view, 
and a scientific attitude which covers up 
temporary discomforts which may come in 
our search for more efficient housekeeping 
methods. When it can be shown to work, 
the mother is not only willing to have Mary 
try it out at home but “seeing is believing” 
and she may even adopt the new practice 
herself. 

We believe the high school practice 
house as a year-round community demon- 
stration may be made to yield higher re- 
turns in “Better Homes and Home-Making” 
than the same sum invested in any other 
way. 


SPRING TIME 


HEGEL 


preserves; they don’t even recollect the car 
that father worked at so diligently in his 
crowded Saturday afternoons. But this 
they do remember—an open camp fire in a 
neighboring wood—an outdoor hunt with a 
camera—a lesson in woodcraft—an ex- 
tended hike. Those are the hours never 
to be forgotten, the memories that last 
through life. 

The truth of the matter is, our children 
are victims of the age we live in. Instead 
of walking, they ride about in high pow- 
ered cars; instead of living in the crisp, 
invigorating air, they cling to overheated 
rooms; instead of eating wholesome food, 
they seek the high seasoning that tickles 
their palates and sours their stomachs; in- 
stead of seeking their own entertainment, 
they pay to have someone entertain them. 
And yet, in spite of all this artificial mode 
of living, most children long to ‘get out 
in the woods and country. They actually 
want to go, but unless they are members 
of the girl or boy scouts, they don’t know 
how. That’s the pity of it. 
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The school teacher cannot often guide 
them, for she is hopelessly handicapped by 
the routine and standards of the school- 
room. Chums are good companions, but 
again, they lack the understanding and 
knowledge of an older person. Conse- 
quently it is up to mother and dad to act 
as interpreters. 

If the children have grown away from 
the parents, I'll admit its hard to get back 
into their confidence. Hard, indeed, to try 
to be a “kid with kids” once more. But it’s 
worth the effort. Once one. breaks the ice 
and gets over that false sense of dignity, a 
new world awaits. 

For what is more fun than these outdoor 
expeditions? They bring a spirit of 
youthfulness which the average adult is not 
aware he possessed, and, more than that, 
they bring a closer relationship with the 
children and a tie so strong that it lasts 
forever. 

Now, most parents think they are giving 
their children a taste of this great outdoors 
when they whirl them down the turnpike 
in the family car at forty miles an hour. 
Truly the scenery is all that can be desired 
but how much of it do the youngsters see? 
They catch a fleeting glimpse of woods and 
hills, but that is all. They can’t see the 
cottontail rabbit skulking behind the briar 
patch, nor hear the banter of the loud- 
voiced jays. All the comedies of the 
woodfolk are to them hidden things that 
they never know except through books. 
And, yet, if mother would only pack sev- 
eral blankets and a good camping outfit in 
the car, and dad would go half the dis- 
tance he usually does and park the car 
near the entrance of the woodland, how 
much the youngsters would see! How 
their health and nerves would improve! 
How much they would learn! 

No education is more broadening than a 
study of nature. One needs only sharp 
eyes and a keen sense of hearing, and, if 
more information is desired, there are the 
libraries with their shelves upon shelves 
of books on forestry, birds, flowers and ani- 
mals. Nature education is one’s own for 
the asking. 

I remember, as a boy, the huge book of 


birds and animals which stood on father’s 
desk. After a Sunday jaunt in the neigh- 
boring fields, we youngsters would dili- 
gently search through the pages of print 
and gaudy illustrations until we came to 
the ones which answered the description of 
the woodfolk we had seen that afternoon. 
In this way, we soon learned the names 
and habits of almost every common bird, 
reptile and animal. Sometimes we took 
pictures, a far more absorbing sport than 
shooting, and these very prints I number 
among my most prized possessions today. 
Oh, the healthfulness of such profitably 
spent hours! It brings dad to the office 
on Monday with his lungs full of fresh, 
clean air and his body brimful of vitality; 
mother, back to her household duties sing- 
ing and Junior to school with eyes and ears 
sharpened by outdoor contact, and more at- 
tuned to the rigid curriculum of his studies. 
Several years ago, some neighbors in the 
small community in which I live, pur- 
chased a rough, six-room cottage in the 
hills. At the time, each man subscribed 
two hundred dollars to the purchase, a 
sum we considered preposterous. Never- 
theless, it was bought, and we decided we 
would utilize it for week-end fishing trips. 
Accordingly, we took our first trip and ex- 
plored the trout stream which was in the 
immediate vicinity of the cottage, but the 
air was so invigorating, the scenery so ex- 
quisite, we all felt uncomfortably selfish. 
Then and there we decided, each succes- 
sive week-end one of us would take the cot- 
tage with his family. The plan worked out 
with marked success. Each week-end 
found some of us enjoying the benefits of 
the country. On holidays like Decoration 
and Labor Day, we all went up together, 
and then the fun was fairly doubled. Inci- 
dentally, we received such big dividends of 
joy from our small investment that we have 
followed the self same plan ever since. 
The cottage, outside, is not elaborate. 
It looks like the roughest shelter imagina- 
ble, and we would not want it otherwise. 
After all, it is simply a place to sleep in, 
and, infrequently, to eat in. Yet inside it 
is comfortable. There are warm rugs on 
the floor, a huge fireplace, a big stove and 
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a fair-sized library of books on flowers, 
insects, astronomy, animals and _ birds. 
There are also several powerful magnify- 
ing glasses, a telescope, and three pairs 
of field glasses, besides a score or more of 
other articles that aid in nature study. 

And the owners of the cottage are, in 
general, a finer, healthier, broader set of 
people than the ones of the pre-cottage 
days. 

Nature always does that when she takes 
us to her woods and fields and streams. 
She shows us the best she has to offer, and 
so brings out the best in us. 

We are also a friendlier set of people, 
and we are never lonely. The pleasant 
memories of the summer are talked about 
through the long winter evenings. There 
isn’t any distinction between the children 
and the grown folks—we are all kids to- 
gether. 


What we have done, any community, 
any large family can do. And even if one’s 
friends or relatives have grown so citified 
that out of doors no longer appeals to 
them, it pays to try the plan oneself. It 
isn’t necessary to buy a cottage; a tent is 
just as good, and if one hasn’t a car, one 
can walk. 

The main thing to do is to take advan- 
tage of the days as they come. What bet- 
ter privilege could be given us? We have 
an opportunity to get closer to our 
children, a chance to make them healthy, 
and, incidentally, to win health for our- 
selves. 

Let’s utilize all the week-ends, all the 
holidays, all the vacations, out of doors. 
Let’s try to make it a healthier, happier 
springtime. Let’s try being a kid with kids 
once more, and let’s make these resolutions 
now! 


FISHING 
By Joe Morris, Jr. 


Oh, I like to go a-fishing 
In the sunny month of May— 
I can hear the reeds a-swishing 
Where the tiny ripples play. 


I can feel my arms a-blist’ring, 
As I slowly pull the oars— 

While the breezes, softly whisp’ring 
Whisk away all thought of chores. 


Oh, I like to lay a-dreaming 
In the bottom of a boat— 

Watch the fisher-birds go screaming 
When they spy my silent float. 


I can carve the strangest creatures 
From the white clouds in the sky— 
While reflections of their features, 


On the waves go floating by. 


Oh, I often go a-fishing 
When I do not plan to fish— 


Just steal off to go a-wishing, 


For the things I like to wish. 
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HOME EDUCATION 
BY ELLEN C, LOMBARD 
National Chairman, Home Education Committee 


Out of a teaching experience covering more than fifteen years, Miss Lombard was invited in 
1913 to take up the work of Home Education in the Federal Bureau of Education. Her contact with 
little children in the kindergarten in her native State of Connecticut gave ample opportunity to learn 
the needs of the home and of parents, and to this was added several years of teacher training work 
as director of a kindergarten department in New York State, and as superintendent of practice 
in a training school in Boston, Massachusetts. 


The training schools, infant schools and kindergartens in England, France and Germany which 


she visited in 1910 and 1911, broadened her knowledge of the education of young children in other 
countries than the United States. 


In 1919, the Federal Bureau of Education assumed the responsibility of the Home Education 
Division which had been supported by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers for six years, 
and Miss Lombard received the appointment of director of Home Education. 

In the National Congress of Parents and Teachers she has been chairman of loan papers, and 
for several years, chairman of home education. She has served the International Kindergarten 
Union on the Committee of Foreign Correspondence as a member and as chairman, and as a 
member of the committees on publications and affiliation, 


Publications of the Bureau of Education for which she is responsible are: “Recent Development 
of Parent-Teacher Associations,” Bulletin 1923, No. 5; “Co-operation in Adult Education,” Home 
Education Circular No. 6; “Home Education,” Bulletin 1919, No. 3. 


standard of reading habits in the home. 
It is through the organization of State and 
local committees that the homes may be 
reached with suggestions for the care and 
training of their children. The committee 
may find lists of suitable books, recom- 
mend new books and give advice on the 
formation of reading circles. It has a 
rare opportunity to help parents to 
realize their responsibility for the correc- 
tion of defects in their children before 
they go to school. 

Year after year the teacher regards the 
procession of youngsters as they file into 
the kindergarten or school, many of them 
handicapped physically, mentally and per- 
haps morally and unable to compete with 
other children. She wonders when parents 
will learn to prepare their children for 
school life. 

And so the home education committee is 
trying to back up the efforts of the teachers 
by reaching parents with lists of books on 
child care and training, home life and 
various other subjects of vital importance. 

An active home education committee in 





Ellen C. Lombard 


<< UR parents’ reading circle is doing 
a bigger work every day of its exist- 


> 


ence.” writes the leader of a circle 
just organized within the Parent-Teacher 
Association. “Mothers outside of the 





circle, tied at home, are following the 
reading through the publicity notices, week 
by week.” 

The home education committee en- 
courages the formation of small groups of 
parents, it aims to create an enthusiasm 
for good literature and to raise the 


every local association; fathers and 
mothers, boys and girls reading in every 
home; reading circles organized in every 
Parent-Teacher Association, and eventually 
raising the standard of reading habits in 
the home, these are the aims of the home 
education committee. 
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Dr. George D. Strayer 


HEN a large city voted bonds pro- 
viding many millions of dollars 
for a school building program, it 


was remarked that while the city needed 
the buildings it did not have the profes- 
sional staff to insure that they would be 
intelligently built to serve the interests of 
the children. If in the field of school 
building the results of inadequate study 
and oversight are apparent, sometimes glar- 
ingly conspicuous, they are no less certain 
in the less tangible fields of teaching and 
the administration of the human element in 
the school system. When each schoolroom 
was a unit by itself, teaching and admin- 
istration merged. As the units of school 
management grow larger and larger and 
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EDUCATIONAL TORCHBEARERS: GEORGE D. STRAYER 

BUILDER OF THE PROFESSION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 

Managing Editor, the Journal of the National Education Association 


ve 


the number of taxes assigned to schools 
increases, the common services and com- 
mon problems multiply. 

Just as in the beginning days one teacher 
profited by the experiences of other teach- 
ers, one school now wishes to profit by 
the experience of other schools, one city by 
the experience of other cities, and one 
state by the experience of other states, and 
even in a larger sphere, one nation by the 
experience of other nations. To make pos- 
sible this sharing of experience among 
these larger units is the task of the school 
administrator. The one man who has done 
most to put that task on a professional 
plane in America is Dr. George D. Strayer. 

Doctor Strayer was born at Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, November 29, 1876. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1903, and immedi- 
ately entered Columbia University as a 
graduate scholar, serving as a fellow in 
education in 1904-05, and receiving his 
Ph.D. degree in 1905. 

His range of experience extends from 
teacher and principal of elementary schools 
through teacher and principal of secondary 
schools, instructor of elementary education 
in Teachers’ College, adjunct professor, 
and since 1910 professor of educational 
administration. 

Two years later we find Doctor Strayer 
before the National Council of Education, 
telling, as chairman, of the plans for the 
work of its committee on standards for 
measuring the efficiency of school systems. 
He said that people were no longer satis- 
fied with the rough guesses that served a 
generation before. There was a time when 
the units employed to measure time, dis- 
tance, and volume were clumsy indeed as 
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compared with our modern measures, but 
we can now look forward to a day when 
measures used to determine the effective- 
ness of education will be greatly improved. 
He referred to the following three distinct 
fields in which measurement may be ex- 
pected: First, with respect to the business 
administration of schools; second, in the 
field of organization and administration of 
the more strictly educational activities, and 
third, in the measurement of the achieve- 
ment of individual pupils, classes, or 
schools in the subjects commonly taught. 

In that simple, terse statement, Doctor 
Strayer foreshadowed most of the educa- 
tional development of the last decade and 
staked out his own professional career. 
Only two volumes of the Proceedings of 
the National Education Association issued 
since his initial bow in 1912 lack an ad- 
dress or a committee report by this recog- 
nized champion of the administrative forces 
in education. Doctor Strayer’s services to 
the Association and to education were rec- 
ognized in 1918 by election to the presi- 
dency of that organization. Those were 
war times, when the schools were suffering 
a tremendous drain into the armies and 
other phases of war work. 

Great educational problems that had 
been accumulating for years were begin- 
ning to stand out boldly. Doctor Strayer 
rose to the situation not only in planning 
a great Association program and forward- 
ing a reorganization of the National Educa- 
tion Association, but also by appointing a 
committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Denver, Colorado, 
to study the National emergency in edu- 
cation and to make plans for the recon- 
struction period. The work of that com- 
mittee laid the foundation for the present 
legislative program of the National Educa- 
tion Association. It revealed such glaring 
defects in physical education, teacher train- 
ing, Americanization, illiteracy, and in- 
equalities of educational opportunity that 
everyone agreed something must be done. 
Here were aspects of education of imme- 
diate and vital National significance; in 
proportion as they were neglected the Na- 


tion must suffer. The National Educational 
Association therefore appointed in 1919 a 
Legislative Committee with Dr. Strayer as 
chairman. 

After much study and consultation with 
educational workers in all parts of the 
country and every branch of the profes- 
sion, this commission framed a legislative 
program which is embodied in the Educa- 
tion Bill proposing to create a Federal 
Department of Education with a secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet. Every year 
since this committee was appointed Doctor 
Strayer has explained the progress of the 
movement before the Association and has 
urged its continuance. In season and out 
of season he has spared no opportunity to 
awaken both professional and lay forces 
to the importance of equal educational op- 
portunity for every child and to the ines- 
capable responsibility of the Nation to 
make good the promise of democracy by 
seeing that opportunity provided. 

During the past few years the problem of 
school finance has become acute. Doctor 
Strayer early realized that if the schools 
were not to suffer, the facts must be made 
available, and accordingly in 1920 he 
undertook the educational finance inquiry 
which is the most thorough investigation 
of the financial needs of schools and the 
means available for meeting them that has 
ever been made in this or any country. 
Among the conclusions of this extensive 
and exhausted survey are first, that America 
is able to finance adequate educational op- 
portunity for every American boy and 
girl; second, that an adequate professional 
program will require a revision of our 
system of taxation so as to place heavier 
loads on income and less on farm lands 
and other forms of capital; third, that such 
units of school administration as the county 
and state must carry a greater share of the 
burden and that the resources of the Na- 
tion as a whole must be drawn upon to 
equalize it throughout the country. 

As a man Dr. Strayer is a typical Ameri- 
can. His family consists of his wife and 
four boys, two of them undergraduates at 
Princeton, the others attending the Horace 
Mann School of Teachers’ College. 
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I. ADOLESCENCE AS A SECOND BIRTH 


HIs lesson is based upon Dr. Hall’s 
chapter—XV—in “The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs.” In the 
child’s growth from birth to maturity he 
passes through certain ages or epochs, each 
of which is characterized by special ten- 
dencies and activities. If any reader of 
this lesson would review his own career, 
he could easily and quickly verify the 
statement that many of the interests and 
activities which appeal most strongly to 
the child under six make no appeal after 
the age of six; and some of the traits that 
are most prominent between the ages of six 
and twelve disappear altogether after the 
age of twelve. Of course, there are no 
sharp turning points in development from 
infancy into childhood, childhood into 
youth, and youth into manhood and 
womanhood; but take the whole period of 
development from birth to twenty-four or 
twenty-five, say, and mark it off into ages 
or epochs of six years each, and any one 
epoch will be distinguished from every 
other by marked interests and activities. 
In connection with the view that a child is 
different in childhood from what he is in 
infancy, and still more different in youth, 
the reader should study pages 300 to 303. 
Which of these ages is the most signifi- 
cent and vital in the child’s development? 
Some will say the first five or six years of 
life, while others will say that the teen age 
is the crucial one in human life. It is not 
necessary to settle the question here, but it 
is important for parents and teachers to 
become thoroughly impressed with the fact 
that adolescence is a reconstructing period. 
Childish interests and activities are ap- 
parently completely eradicated, while new 
interests and activities make their appear- 
ance. It is this fact which has led some 
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persons to speak of adolescence as “the 
second birth”—the birth of the spirit in its 
real sense as the first birth is of the body. 
There is no danger that anyone who has to 
train a boy or girl during the teens will 
overemphasize the significance of this age. 
This does not mean that a parent or teacher 
could not make himself too prominent in 
the training of a boy or girl—it would be 
easy for him to become obnoxious on ac- 
count of his meddlesomeness, but at the 
same time it is imperative that he should 
get into intimate touch with the rapidly- 
changing intellectual, social, ethical, and 
moral nature of the boy or girl who has 
entered the adolescent epoch. 


Il. WHEN Does THE CRUCIAL PERIOD 
BEcIN? 


Read Hall, pages 300, 301. 

Take a hundred boys ten years of age 
and a hundred girls of the same age and 
watch them as they move on toward ma- 
turity. They will enter the adolescent 
period at different ages. It should be 
borne in mind that they are exactly the 
same age “chronologically,” that is, they 
have been on earth for exactly the same 
length of time; but they are not all the 
same age “physiologically,” which means 
that they have not undergone changes in 
the body at the same rate of speed. The 
majority of the boys will show signs of 
pubertal change at thirteen-and-a-half 
years of age. A fifth of them will give no 
evidences that they are entering puberty 
at thirteen-and-a-half, while about a fifth 
of them will have passed through the early 
stages of puberty at this age. There may 
be in the group of one hundred boys two 
or three who will not enter the pubertal 
period until they are sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and a few of them will prob- 
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ably have entered it before they are four- 
teen. 

Taking the hundred girls as a whole, 
they will be about two years ahead of the 
boys in entering the pubertal period. The 
majority of them will have entered the 
period before they are thirteen. Few of 
them will enter it as early as the eleventh 
year, while there will be some who will go 
on to the fifteenth year before they will 
show evidences of having entered upon this 
development. There will be about the 
same variation in respect to the rate of 
speed of developing into adolescence 
among the girls as among the boys. There 
may be as much as four or five years’ dif- 
ference between the extremes. 

Those who are studying these lessons 
might as well have it impressed upon them 
now as later that a distinction should be 
made between a person’s “chronological” 
age and his other ages—“physiological,” 
“mental,” “educational,” “moral.” When 
the term “chronological” age is used in 
these lessons, it means the actual length of 
time that an individual has lived. When 
the term “physiological” age is used, refer- 
ence will be made to the changes which 
have occurred in the body. The “physio- 
logical” age may run parallel to the 
“chronological” age, but usually there is 
some variation, as indicated above. When 
the term “mental” age is used, it will refer 
to the extent to which the mind has devel- 
oped; and this subject will be taken up at 
length in the next lesson. “Educational” 
age means the progress which an indi- 
vidual has made in his school work, and 
“moral” age means the extent to which one 
has gained control of elementary impulses 
and has brought his conduct into harmony 
with the people among whom he lives, or 
has acquired the power to regulate his be- 
havior in view of established rules and 
regulations. The reader should always 
bear in mind throughout these lessons that 
while some children may pass through 
these ages at a uniform rate of speed so 
that development along all lines is uniform 
or parallel, it is certain that many children 
develop in one department, so to speak, 
more rapidly than in other departments; 


and there may be wide divergences in in- 
dividual cases between “physiological” de- 
velopment and development in other 
aspects of the individual’s nature. 

Here are questions for parents and teach- 
ers to study carefully: What is the effect 
upon boys who have not yet entered 
puberty, of association with boys who have 
undergone the principal changes of 
puberty; who are becoming mature, in 
other words? If it is not wise to keep im- 
mature and comparatively mature boys to- 
gether, who will suffer the more if they are 
compelled to work and play together? Is 
it the same with girls as it is with boys— 
will girls who have not entered puberty be 
better off if they work and play with girls 
of their own “physiological” age rather 
than with girls who have already entered 
the adolescent period? 


III. Sicns THAT INDICATE THE ADVENT OF 
PUBERTY 

Read Hall, pages 304 to 309. 

To the reader: can you remember when 
your voice changed? Did you notice 
other changes in your physical organism 
at the same time? If you are a man: when 
did you first notice the approach of a 
moustache or a beard? Can you recall 
the era when you were most conscious of 
your bodily members—hands, feet, etc.? 
Was this the time when remarkable changes 
were occurring in bodily organs? If you 
are a woman: can you recall when changes 
occurred which separated the period of 
girlhood from that of youth? Anyone who 
has not got too far away from his own 
adolescent experiences and who will review 
the changes that took place in his bodily 
organs, that were conspicuous enough to 
be noticed, will have a basis for observing 
and interpreting the phenomena that occur 
at eleven or twelve in the case of most girls 
and between thirteen and fourteen in the 
case of most boys. When these changes 
make their appearance, the individual is 
entering the adolescent epoch, and there- 
after he and she will be different indi- 
viduals, not only physically but intel- 
lectually, socially, temperamentally, and 
morally, from what they were two or three 
years before. 
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Nature evidently intended that during 
adolescence the individual, whether boy or 
girl, should be got ready in a hurry for 
mature life. She prepares the individual 
physiologically to perform the functions 
of maturity, and she also prepares him in- 
tellectually to meet the responsibilities and 
to solve the problems that he should as- 
sume when he becomes mature. Dr. Hall 
shows what intellectual, temperamental, 
and moral changes occur during adolescent 
development, and he makes it clear why 
they occur. Nature now institutes physio- 
logical functions which have lain dormant 
up to this age, and parallel with these 
functions occur intellectual and emo- 
tional manifestations which were not 
apparent before the adolescent period 
entered. 

Nature builds the physical organism 
rapidly during the first years of adoles- 
cence, and there are corresponding devel- 
opments in the mind. If the adolescent 
finds an outlet for the new energies that 
flood his organism, he may be content and 
happy, but if the expression of his energy 
is blocked, he is certain to be discontented, 
moody, unhappy, irascible, unstable. Now 
more than at any period in life it is neces- 
sary to afford outlets for superabundant 
energy, even if the individual’s conduct is 
erratic and troublesome. It is better for 
him to act unconventionally than not to 
act at all; though with proper guidance 
there is no reason why his outlets cannot 
be in directions or with reference to actions 
that are not in conflict with the rules and 
regulations of society. 

Those who are studying this lesson could 
gain an impression of what happens in in- 
dividual cases when the adolescent cannot 
find proper outlets for energy and emotion 
if he would read such biographies as Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s “Journal,” or Mary McLane’s 
books, or Tolstoi’s “Childhood, Boyhood, 
Youth,” or Loti’s “The Story of a Child,” 
or Jeffries’ “Story of My Heart.” 


IV. Boy Prostems Durinc ADOLESCENCE 


Why do boys so often become discon- 
tented with school life at the age of thir- 
teen or thereabouts? 


Let every reader get 
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into touch with some boy who is restless in 
school and gain his point of view. Anyone 
who has not done this will have an illumi- 
nating experience. He will be much more 
sympathetic with a boy who wants to run 
away from school at thirteen or fourteen 
than he ever can be if he does not take the 
boy’s point of view in regard to school and 
to life. 

In reference to this question, What is 
the effect upon a boy entering puberty of 
having only women teachers? Why is it 
that boys who are unruly in the typical 
eighth grade often become quite docile and 
apparently interested in school work when 
they are sent to an industrial or continua- 
tion school where they are taught by vigor- 
ous men? It seems to be true that most 
boys pass through the period in early 
adolescence when they don’t want anything 
to do with girls or women. They get over 
this completely in due course, but the 
malady is pretty serious while it lasts. 
Parents and teachers in any community 
ought to consider seriously whether they 
could find a way to place under strong, 
vigorous men the boys who are entering 
puberty. 

Is it desirable to keep an adolescent boy 
in a school which is taught by a teacher 
who is easily irritated and who teaches in 
a formal way, when the boy is most eager 
to secure help to solve the problems of real 
life? Nature designs that he should get 
out and work so that he may make a home, 
although he is not conscious of nature’s 
plan. Is it wise to compel a boy who is 
entering adolescence to do school work 
which has no bearing upon any of the 
problems of real life? 

This is the age when boys want to run 
with a gang. The gang instinct is as deep 
as any in the boy’s nature. The instinct can 
be guided so that the boy will be satisfied if 
he can take hikes into the country with 
boys of his own age, or if he can go hunt- 
ing, fishing, or camping during week-ends. 
The Boy Scouts and similar organizations 
are an absolute necessity in present-day 
life to help boys grow through the adoles- 
cent period without conflict in home, 
school, and society. 
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Boys exhibit traits at this age that are 
often perplexing and disturbing to their 
parents and teachers. They like to prowl 
around at night and raise disturbance even 
to the extent of destroying property or 
breaking into stores and buildings and 
making off with any objects they can 
locate. Boys in small towns are more 
likely to engage in these predatory actions 
than are boys in the larger places where 
there are things to interest and divert them, 
especially where there are playgrounds 
equipped so as to minister to the active 
nature and needs of adolescent boys. What- 
ever else a boy wants at this time, he at 
least craves adventure, and it will be im- 
possible to carry him through the adoles- 
cent period with any degree of success 
unless opportunity is given him to gratify 
his passion for adventurous activities. 

Adults—fathers especially—are likely 
to be disciplinarians of boys at this time 
when they ought to be comrades, com- 
panions, and fellow-adventurers. There is 
likely to be a good deal of scrapping and 
teasing and bullying among boys at this 
age. The only way out of this sort of 
thing is through organized games and 
plays. 

Let each one who is studying this lesson 
make a list of the facilities in his com- 
munity for meeting the needs of adolescent 
boys, as described in this lesson. If an 
adolescent boy cannot find satisfaction for 
his needs in your community, what do you 
propose to do about it? Are you going to 
depend upon repression to solve the prob- 
lems that will certainly arise? 


V. Girt ProspLems DurInNG THE ADOLES- 
CENT PERIOD 


Up until modern times, girls and women 
have been pretty narrowly restricted in 
their activities alike in respect to their free- 
dom of movement in the world, the work 
in which they could engage, their speech, 
their manner, and so on. These restric- 
tions are being removed, however, so that 
girls and women have about as much free- 
dom now as boys and men. Is it desirable 
to permit girls to come and go as freely 
as boys are permitted to do? Should girls 


engage in plays and games and athletic 
activities as freely as boys do? Should 
they observe conventions in respect to 
dress, etc., which are not imposed upon 
boys? These are problems which become 
exceedingly acute during the adolescent 
period. 

There is a good deal of discussion in the 
magazines, newspapers, and at public 
meetings regarding the new era in which 
girls and women are proposing to live their 
lives as freely as boys and men do. Parents 
and teachers ought to make a careful sur- 
vey in their community to see how this 
new freedom is working out in respect to 
girls’ development, physically, intellectu- 
ally, temperamentally, ethically, morally. 
Do not approach the subject with any pre- 
conceptions or prejudices. Do not judge 
the activities of girls to-day by the stand- 
ards of fifty years ago. Try to observe 
without bias, and draw conclusions as a 
scientist would do, no matter where the 
conclusions may lead. It is of supreme im- 
portance that parents and teachers should 
study in an open-minded way the problems 
of girls in this new era of freedom and 
lack of conventionality, 

Girls are apparently abandoning the 
older ideals of femininity, which exalted 
refinement and restraint in respect to every 
detail of conduct. Girls seem now to use 
as vigorous, dynamic speech as boys. They 
do not appear to be any more self-conscious 
in their actions than boys are; indeed, so 
far as dress is concerned, they are less self- 
conscious. Most boys would be rather con- 
fused and embarrassed if as much of their 
person were exposed to public inspection 
as is the case today with girls. Is this all 
to the good or all to the bad? 

Are girls better off or are they worse off 
because they can move about among people 
without any feeling of confusion or em- 
barrassment even when their person is not 
protected from view by restrictive and pro- 
tective clothing? 

Girls in the adolescent period are taking 
advantage of educational facilities and are 
achieving distinction in scholarship more 
generally than are boys. Are they sacri- 
ficing anything in personal appeal because 
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they are devoting themselves to intellectual 
pursuits? Can a girl be personally attrac- 
tive and at the same time be well-trained 
and capable intellectually? Can a girl 
do schoolwork today up to standard and at 
the same time cultivate personal graces? 
In America, girls and women are thought 
more highly of and deferred to more than 
any other country in the world. This is 
because they are personally more attrac- 
tive while at the same time being more re- 
sourceful and independent. Is it highly 
desirable to perpetuate this attitude of boys 


and men toward girls and women, because 
the latter make a strong personal appeal 
while at the same time being capable and 
self-reliant? 

The writer is well aware that there are 
problems enough in this lesson to engage 
the attention of parents and teachers in 
any community for a long period; but 
they are all important problems, and there 
is not one that has been presented that 
ought not to be considered by parents in- 
dividually and by those who are discussing 
these lessons in groups and clubs. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO LESSON FIVE 


What outward transformation have you observed in children during the early stages of 


adolescence? 


When children are undergoing marked 


What is the significance of these rapid physical changes? 


physical changes rapidly, they are usually self- 


conscious and awkward—this is particularly true of boys. What proportion of parents in your 
community take account of this fact and make little or no reference to the gawky appear- 


ance of a boy or a girl? 


What proportion of parents aggravate the matter by constant 


reference to the awkwardness or ungainliness of early adolescent boys or girls? 


It is frequently the case that an adolescent boy or girl becomes so self-conscious that 
he or she dreads any kind of public activity, such as speaking pieces at school, or even re- 


citing before a roomful of classmates. 
conscious pupils to go through their stunts. 


As a rule, parents and teachers compel these self- 
Is it wise to urge any self-conscious adolescent 


pupil to take part in any event that increases his or her self-consciousness? 


In your community, do you have special boy problems that appear at the beginning of 


the teens? 
that appear at puberty? 


Do you have special girl problems? 


How do parents deal with the problems 


What proportion of parents in the community understand that the 


early teens is a crucial period when children go to extremes in various directions, particu- 
larly in matters affecting the relation of the sexes? 


Is it wise for parents to meddle in their children’s “affairs of the heart”? What effect 
does it have upon a boy and girl who are interested in one another to make fun of them or 
to talk about them as though they intended to become permanently attached to one another? 


OLD HOMES 


Old homes among the hills! 


I love their gardens; 


Their old rock-fences that our day inherits; 

Their doors, round which the great trees stand like wardens; 
Their paths, down which the shadows march like spirits; 
Broad doors and paths that reach bird-haunted gardens. 


Old homes! old hearts! 


Upon my soul forever 


Their peace and gladness lie like tears and laughter; 
Like love, they touch me, through the years that sever, 
With simple faith; like friendship, draw me after 
The dreamy patience that is theirs forever. 


—Madison Cawein, in Atlantic Monthly. 
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of the Health Education Division, and other members of staff of the American Child Health 


Association. 


MAY DAY ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HERE is always in our midst the rock- 

: ing chair philosopher left over from 

an outgrown period challenging us in 
our forward march. “What is the use?” 
he queries, “of all this fuss and feathers 
about children nowadays? Didn’t we 
grow up without any such expenditure of 
time and money over what we ate, without 
health rules or doctors poking and prying 
about everywhere?” 

It’s true. We did grow up. It is also 
true that a good many did not grow up. 
Looking back at the mortality statistics at 
the time of our childhood—there were 
practically no infant mortality statistics— 
we find it a black page in comparison with 
those of today. In our family there were 
two that didn’t grow up. How many in 
yours? And there were two small cousins 
who went out like snuffed candles with 
scarlet fever. One hears of that much less 
frequently nowadays when a red sign is 
hung on the front of the house and the 
Board of Health is on the job. Fuss and 
feathers! 

Let the handwriting of disease or death 
flash upon our own immediate walls and 
the facts are instantly dramatized for us. 
We call to our aid all of the “fuss and 


feathers” possible and if we win out count 
the cost worth every expenditure of pre- 
caution, of scientific intervention that can 
be put forth. 

Visualize the terror that must have 
struck home to the hearts of a community 
forty, fifty years ago when diphtheria or 
typhoid fever developed. It was probably 
akin to the infantile paralysis scare of a 
few years ago, the terror before a mysteri- 
ous, uncombatable enemy. That terror is 
gradually abating. One can easily foresee 
a day when infantile paralysis will be 
added to the other diseases which give be- 
fore the con- 
test of science 
and preventive 
measures. 
Typhoid fever 
as an epidemic 
from bad 
water supply, 
once frequent, 
is practically 
unknown in 
this country 
now. Small- 
pox, diptheria, 
pneumonia are 
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rapidly yielding before isolation and in- 
noculation. 

The fuss and feathers do pay. We are 
on the forward march. As a follow-up of 
May Day it is well for us to recount our 
blessings, for even the most casual look 
backwards convinces us that we have much 
to be thankful for and a forward-looking 
glance makes us realize with equal clear- 
ness that the blessings which belong to the 
children of today are as nothing which may 
be the lot of the children of tomorrow if 
we carry on the movement that has begun. 

One may read into this celebration of a 
national day for child health any number 
of significant meanings. More vividly 
perhaps than anything else it marks a com- 
ing of age—the celebration of an awakened 
national consciousness of children’s rights. 

When the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation threw out over the country its idea 
of May Day as a day for child health it 
was like a pebble falling in a great pool. 
The vibrating circles of response were in- 
stantaneous. The pool was ready for the 
pebble. May Day is the test of our sensi- 
tiveness to the new vision for children. It 
is a great picturization of the forces that 
are at work in all arts of the country as a 
result of this coming of age. 

Not only our own children but every 


child is a part of that picture, and not 
one but all of us share in the responsi- 
bility for the rights of children. Let us 
hold throughout the year the high pitch of 
responsibility the May Day picture awakens 
in us. Let us make the picture count. 

The American Child Health Association 
serves in the May Day celebration merely 
as a foster parent, sponsoring and encour- 
aging the general program. The idea of 
May Day belongs to everyone. The Asso- 
ciation furnishes suggestions for the carry- 
ing out of programs, printed material per- 
taining to the health of children, and any 
general information; but it counts upon 
the strongly-entrenched organizations which 
reach out and gather in groups of women 
all over the country to “carry on” the May 
Day idea throughout the year, embodying 
it into their programs, translating it into 
inspiration in their homes and the lives of 
their children, making it a working idea 
through every day of the year which shall 
make America a safer and happier place 
for children to live in. 

If, acting upon the stimulus of May Day, 
every mother and father who belongs to a 
Parent-Teacher group should enter into 
these five resolutions, they would create a 
force that would react powerfully for the 
welfare of children: 


To recognize the right of my child to a sound mind in a sound body as his 


fundamental heritage. 


To maintain that right by a clean bill of health at birth, by creating a home 
for him which is the safest possible environment for him to grow in, and to do my 
share to build a community that protects and reinforces his health. 


To build for him a body as splendid as a king’s castle—for it is that—with 
food that serves his needs, with play and rest, and the habits which shall safeguard 


him through life. 





To see my child as part of the whole of American childhood and to recognize 
the relation between his health and the health of all children. To strive through 
every means in my power to assure to every child in this country a chance for 
health equal to my own child’s: the chance to be safely born, to the protection of 
high health standards in his home and his community, and access to the best that 
science and education have to offer of health facilities and protection. 


To co-operate to the utmost with the forces which are at work to protect the 
health and happiness of children: my club, the health authorities of my community, 


the schools, the public organizations concerned with the welfare of children. 
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BUILDING A BETTER HOME OF HEALTH 


of “better homes,” it is well to inquire 

what kind of a home of health we are 
building for our children. A home stock- 
taking from the angle of 


UST now when we are thinking in terms 


larger opportunities for growth, culture? 
Or is it service that is the keynote of 
your home? Service of individual mem- 
bers of the family to each other, of the 
family to the community? 





health might well be an ac- 
companiment to the May 
spring cleaning and _ the 
general aspiration towards 
better homes. 

It is impossible in con- 
sidering the health of chil- 
dren to cleave a sharp line 
of demarcation between the 
physical, the mental, the 
spiritual. They interact and 
react too closely. 

The first point one comes 
to in surveying one’s home 
is that homes develop from 
a foundation upwards. Whether parents 
realize it or not it is the foundation-stone 
of the moral and spiritual values, those 
deep-rooted aims often half buried in the 
subsoil of the unconscious, which deter- 
mine, shape and mould the lives of chil- 
dren far more than any spoken, reiterated 
precepts. If, with Amiel, we realize that 
“the inner and unconscious ideals of the 
parents are what teach the child; what they 
worship is what he desires and reflects,” we 
come quickly to the central point of finding 
out what kind of homes we are building for 
our children. 

What is the foundation stone on which 
your home rests? Dig down until you find 
the basic aim of your family life and bring 
it into the light of analysis. 

Is it just a day to day doing-the-best-you- 
can, beating-the-cost-of-living motive? No 
values of any kind, in other words? It 
probably is not, for there is almost no 
home without some basis of aspiration. 

Is it an aim of “getting ahead in the 
world,” ambition in short? 

Does ambition limit itself to desire for 
riches, display, the climb up on the social 
ladder? Or does it include not only the ma- 
terial assets, but those of improved health, 














Is self-expression the 
foundation stone? 

Perhaps the aims combine 
one or two of these motives: 
ambition with self-expres- 
sion, for instance. 

Or are the underlying 
values of your home those 
of a rounded, harmonious 
life, physically sound so that 
the body may serve as a 
finely tempered instrument, 
with service and love as the 
twofold motives? 

If, letting in the light one 
finds at the foundation of one’s home, one 
of the lesser aims, it may be used as a step- 
ping stone for an upward climb towards 
a higher aim. 

Whatever the values on which the home 
is established they clearly reflect in every 
activity that goes on there, influencing the 
characters and temperaments of the mem- 
bers of the fantily, with a very certain re- 
action upon the health. If the home is 
without definite values, built on the shifting 
sands of just “getting along,” there will be 
a general indefiniteness and negative qual- 
ity of character in the children, unless 
some one child stronger than the rest, 
rouses to positive rebellion, which in- 
stantly breeds discord and discontent. 

If there is an atmosphere of display, of 
getting ahead of the neighbors in all the 
activities of the home, it will reflect in 
restlessness, with a reaction in strained, 
tense nerves. 

Where there are the deeper, securer 
values of culture and of love and service, 
there is almost certain to be wholesomeness, 
a serene health of mind and body. 

The home-builder, who is _ building 
soundly, therefore,-starts within, finds out 
the keynote of the “atmosphere” of her 
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home, and realizes the intense chemical 
effect it has upon character, upon health. 

It is the mother principally who gives 
that stamp of atmosphere or may very 
largely control it. 


The Shell of the House 


Siructurally and physically what kind of 
house is yours? 

These are points to consider in sifting 
and sorting the values of the home: 

Is it adequate to your family’s needs? 

Is it sound, overhead and underfoot? 

Is the plumbing safe and sanitary? 

Is it properly heated, ventilated? 

Is it clean, free from insects, protected 
against flies and mosquitoes? 

Does it adequately provide against the 
risks of fire? 

Does it give your family sufficient elbow 
room? 

Or is it so big that it is a white elephant 
to the housekeeper? 

Conditions of space are not always 
within control, but sometimes wise adapta- 
tions can be made. 

If it is too large, part of it can be shut 
off from use. 

If it is too small, a dining-room can 
sometimes be sacrificed, a sun porch or 
part of the living-room adapted for serv- 
ing the meals. . 

Attic or cellar space can often make 
extra play room for the children. One 
family I know has developed their attic 
into a make-believe theater which solves a 
number of the play problems and provides 
a world of magic for the three children of 
the family, to say nothing of the neighbors. 
There is a green room stocked with fantas- 
tic impromptu costumes, and even a string 
of footlights which father rigged up. In 
the lives of these children there is no lack 
of wholesome outlet for energy and 
imagination. 

Nothing in the home is more important 
than space for the children to play without 
being hampered. If there are children of 


different ages, play must be considered 
from the standpoint of their different needs. 

The young child must have a place 
where he will not be jogged and intruded 


upon by the older members of the family. 

The primary consideration in determin- 
ing his play place is freedom from disturb- 
ance. He needs to be trained to pick up 
some of his toys at the end of the day, but 
he also needs a place where he can “carry 
on,” from day to day, his block houses, his 
villages and railroads. This teaches con- 
tinuity, gives a central thread to his men- 
tal activities. 

A sand pile is one of the most impor- 
tant features of play equipment for the 
young child. 

He needs also things that develop the big 
muscles, such as swings, a slide or a safe 
place to climb and jump. 

The school children of middle age need 
space as the primary consideration. A 
safe place to skate, to ride bicycles, to play 
the running games, for baseball and basket- 
ball and hockey. 

If there is not space enough in the indi- 
vidual homes for a playground, neighbors 
combining can often throw together two or 
three yards into a common playground. 
This may require some supervision and 
leadership from an older person. 

Emphasis on the play space for the 
oldest children is on the more esthetic sur- 
roundings which give privacy. Their 
sports are more likely to be outside of the 
home, swimming or tennis, the school 
game. At home they want their own room 
to entertain in and they have a right to it: 
the boy, a corner tinged with the color of 
sports and of his hero worship; the girl, 
a dainty place, all her own, to play hostess. 


The House of Food 


What kind of atmosphere the home is 
building around the three meals a day is 
of the utmost importance, from both the 
physical and the social standpoint. The 
family’s food has three objectives: 

Building strong bodies. 

Serving a medium to express standards 
of good taste, quality of food and ap- 
pearance. 

A gathering point for the family and 
friends about which are grouped some of 
the most important social lessons. 


Assembling the food from the standpoint 
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of building strong bodies is considered 
fully in another article. 

We return to the “atmosphere of the 
table.” Science has recently confirmed 
what intuition has long told us that men- 
tal states have a strong reaction upon appe- 
tite and digestion. 

Anger, excitement, nervous tension show 
an instantaneous effect upon the gland sys- 
tem which affects the bodily functions. 

Laughter is a definite prod to digestion. 

The happy family table is likely to be 
the healthy family table. 

Concentration upon what a child eats, 
nagging, especially with the young child, 
acts as a check upon the appetite. 

Good, wholesome food placed upon a 
table should be eaten with no comment ex- 
cept appreciation. Eating should be as 
nearly as possible an unconscious process. 

Let the chatter about the table be good- 
natured, tinged with courtesy and consid- 
eration, the subjects as varied as possible, 
and the meal will disappear with the added 
spice of enjoyment. 

The mother who is building wisely for 
her children lays the emphasis with the 
youngest children upon wise food habits, 
permitting no whining and pampering, but 
being firm enough to mould the habits 
soundly; with the children a little older her 
emphasis is upon good manners and con- 
sideration for others, catching up any loose 
threads of bad habits; with the oldest chil- 
dren who may be getting on towards 
adolescence she stresses a definite contri- 
bution to the family table in service, and 
in some addition to the social atmosphere. 

The home-builder has a few clearly de- 
fined principles which are applied to the 
serving of the family’s meals: 

Exquisite cleanliness of everything on 
the table. 

Order in arrangement and serving. 

Beauty of arrangement. 

Spotless linen and shining silver. 

Freedom from the sense of rush. 

Cheerfulness and quick banishment of 
gloom and complaints. 

Sharing of responsibility if there is no 
maid, or but one. 

Hospitality. 


The Mental and Social Core 


The children of a family go out from the 
home to a rapidly expanding world and 
return to the home filled with the ideas and 
impressions they receive. The home, fail- 
ing to keep up with the stimulus of the out- 
side world, loses its hold. 

Seeking to survey the mental, social and 
spiritual atmosphere of the home, the 
home-maker asks herself how it is holding 
its own against outside interests? 


What is the social temper of your home? 


Does it reflect contentment and happi- 
ness? Are the members congenial in their 
interests? 

Or does it reflect restlessness, discontent, 
criticism and fault-finding? 

How much of the free hours of the day 
do the older children spend in and near 
their home? 

Do the children prefer to entertain their 
friends at home? Or do they go to homes 
of their friends for their amusement? 

Do the children reflect restraint? Are 
they reserved about their affairs? Or do 
they talk things over? 

How much encouragement do you give 
them to confide in you? 

Is yours a home where “sh-h” is the 
by-word, closing the doorway on confi- 
dences and eager questions? 

How much team work is there in your 
family? 

How much do they play together? 

What proportion of the family’s free 
hours is spent all together? 

Is there any definite effort to direct this 
time into constructive channels, of outdoor 
games, of singing, charades, drives into the 
country, or walks, or picnics? 

What amount of mother’s and father’s 
time is given to the children’s social inter- 
ests? 

a. To playing with the younger chil- 
dren, answering their questions or guid- 
ing them to sources of information? 

b. To understanding the school chil- 
dren and playing with them? 

c. To going to a theater or movie or 
concert with the big ones, or talking over 
a book? 
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Do mother and father know their chil- 
dren’s friends? Do they encourage them 
to bring them into the home, help arrange 
little festivities for them, welcome the 
guest who “drops in” for a meal? 

They seem rather inconsequential, some 
of these questions, but it is of the gradually 
accumulating small things that the struc- 
ture of happiness and a wholesome life is 
built. It is the repetition of the same act 
day after day that digs the rut of habit. 
An occasional checking up of the home 
would tend to a great economy and direc- 
tion of effort, and to fresh stimulus to build 
more wisely our homes of health and 
happiness. 


A GROUND PLAN 


The King said, 
“Bother!” 

And then he said, 
“Oh, deary me!” 
And went back to bed. 
“Nobody,” 

He whimpered, 
“Could call me 

A fussy man! 

I only want 

A little bit 

Of butter for 

My bread!” 
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FOR MAY MEALS 


petites flag under an over-insistence upon 
the merely beneficial. If the queen and the 
Alderney cow in the poem had been a little 
wiser, had had a trifle more imagination 
and tact they might have persuaded the 
king to “marmalade” instead of “butter,” 
granted marmalade was equally as good 
for him as butter. 

“What in the world am I to do about 
Ellen?” wrote an inexperienced young 
mother of a runabout to a more experi- 





NE has a good deal of sympathy for 
() the mild king of the 


poem in Mr. A. A. 
Milne’s inimitable volume, 
“When We Were Very Young.” 
The queen and the lazy cow 
both suggested that “many peo- 
ple nowadays like marmalade 
instead,” but the king clung 
desperately to his preference 
for “butter on his bread.” A 
lot of our modern youngsters 
are somewhat in the same boat 
as the king. They are driven 
back upon their last defences 
for their tastes and preferences 
with the onrush of modern 
knowledge of food which has 
somewhat taken their mothers 
by storm. 


Children insist upon a little | 
= | 


sauce of variety. Their ap- 
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enced older sister not long ago. “She will 
not look a stewed prune or a dish of apple 
sauce in the face any more. She has had 
them alternately every night for her supper 
for more than a year, so I can hardly blame 
her, but the doctor told me to give them 
and I know they are necessary for her.” 

The older sister wrote back a few simple 
suggestions out of her wider experience, 
which may have a place here for mothers 
who do not know how to get away from a 
rule of thumb dietary which has been 
recommended to them. 

“You are right, apples and prunes are 
necessary, or the equivalent thereof, but 
Ellen is ready for a change and she is en- 
titled to it. I have learned after my years 
of experience to watch for the red flag of 
a waning appetite and change the ‘formula’ 
before a distaste sets in, which is often hard 
to overcome. These are a few of the 
things I do by way of meeting the very im- 
portant fruit needs: 

“Frequently disguise prunes in a whip 
made of strained pulp, white of eggs and a 
very little sugar; or in prune gelatine or a 
prune and corn starch pudding. (Nor- 
wegian prune pudding in the Boston Cook- 
ing School cook book is excellent.) 
Prunes stuffed with peanut butter are ex- 
cellent for dessert. 

“Usually I ‘skip’ prunes for a week or 
more and substitute something else. One 
of the best of these in the way of some- 
thing else is stewed dried apricots. Soak 
them overnight and cook only a short time, 
fifteen or twenty minutes until soft. Long 
cooking toughens them. Drain off the 
water and boil it up with a little brown 
sugar, and that makes them extra good. 
Prunes and apricots combined are good or 
apricots and peaches. 

“TI make a fig jam of a half or a pound 
of dried figs, put through the chopper and 
moistened with a little lemon or orange 
juice. Boil up with water to cover and 
then boil a second time with a small 
amount of brown or white sugar. (The 
brown is more wholesome for children.) 
This jam served on toast for breakfast or 
as a spread for whole wheat bread is a de- 


light. For older children it makes a sand- 
wich filling for the lunch basket. 

“Give half or a whole apple cut up for 
breakfast or as the mid-morning snack; or 
a ripe pear. 

“Apples may be camouflaged as apple 
tapioca or baked, stuffed with raisins. Try 
combining with dried whole wheat bread 
crumbs, a layer of each alternating, with 
a little sugar added. Let stand an hour or 
so before serving. 

“I make fruit balls out of equal quan- 
tities of dried figs, raisins and dates put 
through the chopper, add a few cooked 
prunes if I have them on hand, a little 
orange juice (nuts if desired, but not for 
Ellen). I roll these into balls, dip in 
granulated sugar and keep them on hand 
as an after-dinner or supper treat. They 
are really a nourishing food, not a sweet 
and yet with a toothpick stuck in, trans- 
formed into a lollypop they answer every 
desire of the ‘sweet tooth.’ ” 

The experience of this young mother is 
somewhat typical. The advice passed on 
to her may be helpful to others. 

Serving three meals a day of the right 
sort to a family of varied ages, and making 
it so attractive that they like what is good 
for them calls for much more ingenuity than 
it used to when the main objective of three 
meals a day was to “provide plentifully” ; 
it takes more than just knowing about 
food; it requires a combination of both 
the desire to please and a knowledge of 
what should be served plus imagination. 
But most of all, it requires common sense 
to apply the basic nutrition facts and an 
understanding of the what and why back 
of this deeply important affair of three 
meals a day. 

Men keep their zest for work because 
they see their efforts register in results, in 
increased sales, enlarged patronage, new 
clients. A woman, ministering to the needs 
of her family, sees too often only three 
meals a day, an endless washing-up of 
dishes and the same thing to do over the 
next day. If only, when monotony nags 
her, she could see the glorious structure she 
is building, not only for the day but for the 
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future, of which food is the bricks and 
mortar. She is the creator, the architect 
and upon her choice of materials depends 
the strength and endurance of the struc- 
ture; upon the method of assembling those 
materials depends its appeal to the eye and 
the taste. Is it important then that those 
three meals a day shall be right—right 
from every standpoint? The mother of a 
family who grasps that food is not “just 
food” has gone a long way towards build- 
ing her structure wisely. 

Like a skilled architect she has a sure 
ground plan. She is planning her selec- 
tion of food for a specific group, whose 
needs she is supposed to know better than 
any other person. If there are two adults 
in the family and two children, the empha- 
sis of importance must be on the children, 
with the knowledge in mind that what is 
good for the children is also good for the 
grown-ups with a few added “fixings” for 
somewhat more particular appetites. 

Her first consideration, then, in plan- 
ning is the needs of the children. 

Second, she chooses according to the 
varied physical needs of her family 
group. There may be a baby under four 
at one end of the line to consider, and at 
the other a man doing hard physical or 
mental work. 

Third, she may have in mind some 
special diet needs, possibly an under- 
weight child or a convalescent from 
typhoid or rheumatism. 

Fourth, she chooses with the consid- 
eration of her own time and energies 
balanced against the results to be ob- 
tained in wisely chosen and cooked food 
and attractiveness of presentation. The 
occasional one-dish meal or warmed-over 
dinner may be better for the family with 
mother rested and cheerful than a more 
elaborate meal with mother tired to 
death. 

Fifth, the season for which she is select- 
ing the food. She chooses food differ- 
ently when she is feeding her family to 
reinforce against the cold than when she 
is feeding them to keep fit in warm 
weather, or for the freshening of the 

body in spring. The foods offered her 





to choose from naturally vary with the 

season. 

All of this calls for much more than 
skill. The task demands something of the 
scientist, something of the economist, and 
something of the artist. 

With these general ground plan points in 
mind she sets to her selection of the meals 
for her family. In May when the body is 
still adjusting itself to the spring with 
warm, balmy days, the energy or heating 
foods. of winter are less important. ' She 
thinks more in terms of fresh green things, 
vegetables and salads and fruits in as large 
a variety and quantity as is practical, added 
of course to a sufficient proportion of the 
basic energy foods. There should be at 
this time of the year two fresh vegetables 
in the daily menu of every member of the 
family. If possible, there should be an un- 
cooked green vegetable every day, and a 
cooked leafy vegetable every other day at 
least. These are the spring life-savers, 
they renew the vitamines and mineral ele- 
ments where green and fresh fruit have not 
been plentiful during the winter. They 
bring a renewed energy for life and ac- 
tivity and a real May time feeling. 

The materials with which the home 
architect has to build up her daily menus 
are: milk; bread, cereals and grains; pro- 
teins and vegetables, both of root and leaf 
varieties; fruits; fats; and the accessories 
of sweets. These are the building foods in 
the raw. They offer an infinite possibility 
of combination and proportion which re- 
quires wisdom and ingenuity to utilize 
wisely. The same ingredients may be 
either dull and uninviting or they may be 
so combined as to be tempting and delight- 
ful. That is where imagination plus ex- 
perimentation comes in. 

How much milk should the food archi- 
tect use in building her structure? 

According to Dr. Graham Lusk, if she 
has a family numbering as many as five, 
she should not buy meat until she has 
bought at least three quarts of milk. The 
very minimum is a pint a day for every 
child, and more if possible, three cups a 
day at least for the children over five, and 
more for the younger children, because 
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this is the most important building mate- 
rial of all. For the older members of the 
family it is a vital reinforcement in cream 
soups, milk desserts, or as a glass with the 
meal. And just here a word about the 
sour milk that so often goes to waste. It 
is extremely valuable when converted into 
cottage cheese or clabber. Try it as an 
“extra” for the underweight or for the 
appetite that needs a little prodding. 

What amount of cereals should be in- 
cluded in the meals, and what kinds? 

At least one-third of the child’s food 
should be bread and cereals. Of cereals, 
the cooked varieties are preferable with 
oatmeal at the top of the list. The whole- 
grained cereals are particularly good. The 
dark grains, either as bread or cereal, rank 
first, such as whole wheat breads, brown 
rice, etc. The lighter or uncooked varie- 
ties of cereals may well be used. as a 
change, however, for occasional 
mornings or Sunday night suppers. 

How much and what form of protein 
foods? 

Proteins are very essential, but they do 
not necessarily mean meat. An over-heavy 
protein diet causes trouble, sometimes 
serious toxic conditions. In addition to 
milk, which contains the best kind of pro- 
teins for growth, some one of the following 
should be used every day for growing chil- 
dren—fish, meat, eggs, dried beans, lentils, 
peas or cheese—but a little meat goes a 
long way, and it is not necessary every day 
if one of the above substitutes is used. 
Meat, however, is a flaver food, and if it 
is eliminated some added flavor in the way 
of a tasty soup, a spicy salad or acid fruits 
or sweet dessert must make up the differ- 
ence, or there may be an unsatisfied feel- 
ing after the meal. If meat is part of the 
daily menus, keep in mind that there should 
be not more than two ounces a day for a 
child from seven to ten years; three ounces 
from ten to fourteen years. The broth 
from stews may replace meat. 

How much vegetables should be included 
in the three meals? 

Potatoes in some form should be used 
practically every day, or rice, macaroni or 
spaghetti plus a green vegetable may be 


warm 


substituted. Carrots, spinach, peas, beans, 
squash, onions, cauliflower, parsnips, cab- 
bage and all other vegetables can be used 
according to the season. Practically all 
but corn and cucumbers can be used for the 
children after the fifth year. The water in 
which they are cooked should always be 
used in some form. One uncooked vege- 
table is advisable every day at this time of 
the year, such as lettuce, celery, water- 
cress, dandelions, or one of the numerous 
field greens. A little raw grated carrot or 
cabbage has decided tonic value, and adds 
greatly to the freshness of the salad or 
soup. Three vegetables a day are best— 
two at least are essential. If three, pota- 
toes, a leafy vegetable and one other. If 
two, potatoes with a leafy vegetable every 
other day, and others on alternate days. 
When rice or macaroni are substituted for 
potatoes there should be two vegetables in 
addition. 

What of fruit? 

Remember that fruit is not an accessory 
food, but one of the building foods, an 
essential if the structure of the future is to 
be strong. If fresh fruit is not available, 
use dried or canned once or twice a day in 
the children’s meals. Tomato is a splen- 
did substitute for fruit. Orange juice or 
tomato juice for the youngest ones should 
be given before breakfast or between meals. 
Considered either as a fruit or a vegetable 
the tomato is coming to the front rank be- 
cause of its valuable content of Vitamine 
C. It is the only fruit or vegetable or food 
which can be cooked without a destruction 
of this vitamine. The canned tomato, 
therefore, has almost the same food value 
as the fresh, if not quite so tempting to the 
appetite? 

And fats? 

Fat is an element which is sometimes 
forgotten in the child’s diet, but it is a 
valuable aid in growth. Cream or butter 
or a small quantity of peanut butter or 
olive oil should be included in the meals. 
Cream and butter are best because of their 
larger Vitamine A content, but other fats 
may be substituted provided there are three 
or four cups of -whole milk and two or 
three vegetables in the diet each day. Fried 
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fats of any kind are to be avoided in the 
proper building of his health structure. 

And sweets? 

This is one of the difficult questions for 
most mothers to answer. We all seem to 
crave something sweet for dessert to sat- 
isfy a sweet tooth. Make the dessert, how- 
ever, a complementary part of the meal, not 
just an indulgence. It is the best place for 
the fruit or the extra quota of milk. Re- 
member that a child should not have over 
one tablespoon of sugar from five to seven 
years, and over two tablespoons from seven 
to twelve years. It would even be better 
to get this amount in the natural sugars of 
fruits or as honey or maple sugar, although 
a small indulgence of candy at the end of 
a well-planned meal, if the appetite is well 
satisfied, will not hurt. 

Applying these principles of meal plan- 
ning, what should the three meals for a 
family of mixed ages, with the health of the 
children as the chief consideration, con- 
tain? 


Breakfast 
Fruit. 
Cereal. 
Egg may be included. 


Milk. 


Bread. 


Dinner 


Meat or meat substitute (poultry, fish, beans, 
eggs or cheese). 


Vegetables, one of which is potatoes. (If rice 


or macaroni is substituted, add two vegetables.) 
Milk. 
Brown bread and butter. 
Dessert (milk or fruit). 
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MOTHER 


Luncheon or Supper 
Cream or vegetable soup or scalloped vegeta- 


bles. 
Bread. Milk. 


Dessert (milk, cereal or fruit). 

Around this skeleton many possible com- 
binations may be worked out, with some 
elaboration of the simpler forms of the in- 
gredients for the man of the family or the 
more particular grown-ups. 

One important thing that modern nutri- 
tion is teaching us is that there is no clear 
line of separation between the right meals 
for children and the right meals for adults. 
Exactly the same foods are good for both 
with a difference in quantity. The older 
members of the family may eat richer, 
heavier foods and not show the effects so 
quickly as children, but the effect is there 
just the same and tells in time. 

If the mother of the family whose skill 
and energies are often taxed to select and 
prepare these meals wisely will keep in 
mind that about them her family gathers 
three times a day, children deeply sensi- 
tized to impressions of the eye and the 
mind, and that in our hurried lives the 
table is the only place at which the family 
gathers all at one time, she will find fresh 
inspiration in the task, realizing that the 
food which is set before the children not 
only builds their bodies for the future, but 
the manner of serving and the atmosphere 
of the table has a moulding influence which 
will last throughout their lives. 


By Strickland Gillilan 


Mother is a little girl who trod my path before me; 
Just a bigger, wiser little girl who ran ahead— 
Bigger, wiser, stronger girl who always watches o’er me, 
One who knows the pitfalls in the rugged road I tread. 


Mother is a playmate who will always treat me kindly— 
Playmate who will yield me what true happiness demands. 

She will never let my feet stray into brambles blindly— 
Mother’s just a bigger little girl who understands. 


Mother is an older little playmate who'll befriend me— 
Yesteryear she traveled in the path that’s mine today! 
Never need I fear a foe from which she might defend me— 
Faithful little pal who ran ahead and learned the way! 


—Printed in Good Housekeeping, October, 1918. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 








RITING in 1300, Dante said, in 
W effect, “Find out first of all what 
a youth is by nature fitted for, 
then give him instruction calculated to 
strengthen his natural aptitude.” In the 
early years of 1900, in Brussels, Decroly 
organized a class which was based on his 
conviction that the curriculum should suit 
the child. Down through those centuries 
between 1300 and 1900 there has been 
much talk about the “disciplinary value” 
of studies, much analysis of what children 
need. “Ought” has been to many edu- 
cators a more potent word than “want.” 

The Decroly Class, a Contribution to Ele- 
mentary Education, by Amelie Hamaide, 
tells the story of M. Decroly’s belief that 
schools are for the children, and gives the 
results of his experiment based on that be- 
lief. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.) 

M. Decroly began with defective chil- 
dren. He soon went on to include those 
who were normal. Now, besides his own 
school which is supported by the govern- 
ment, there are eleven Decroly classes in 
the Brussels public schools. 

The Decroly method is much like that 
employed in many more advanced experi- 
mental schools in America, but it carries 
out the theory of teaching, not by abstract 
book lessons, but by actual experience, to 
the ultimate degree. A valuable part of 
Miss Hamaide’s book is that which con- 
tains outlines for teaching particular sub- 
jects, notably reading and writing. 

Yet after all its greatest value is inspira- 
tional; its insistence that education is in 
itself living, not merely preparation for 
living,. and that to be effective it must 
touch the child through his experience and 
his interest. 

The excellent translation is by Jean Lee 
Hunt. 
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Child Hygiene, by S. Josephine Baker 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $5.), is a pro- 
foundly authoritative work. Dr. Baker is 
lecturer on Child Hygiene at Columbia 
University, member of the Committee on 
Health of the League of Nations, and for 
years has labored for the saving of chil- 
dren in city, state and nation. Her book 
deals broadly with the problem of child 
health and is particularly concerned with 
the ills for which the community in which 
they live may be responsible. Though it 
traces the history of child hygiene and the 
evolution of the movement for public 
health, the greater part of its space is de- 
voted to a survey of conditions, needs and 
methods as they are today. Dr. Baker has 
already written several small, simple, use- 
ful manuals of advice to mothers concern-— 
ing the care of their children and them- 
selves. This is a more comprehensive work, 
dealing broadly with the problem of child 
health and the various methods that are 
being employed, and the results achieved. 
Whereas the mother with the practical 
problem of child-rearing may get more 
help from a book like one of Dr. Baker’s 
little manuals, social workers and those 
who are laboring for better public health 
will find this volume, written by the lead- 
ing authority on child hygiene, one that 
is likely to remain valuable as a reference 
book for several years. 

The Children’s Book of Food Verses, by 
Winifred Stuart Gibbs (Boston: M. Bar- 
rows Co. $1.25), contains about 50 jingles 
which embody excellent advice about the 
food that little children should eat. We 
can imagine that they will help Mother win 
the war of carrots, spinach or milk; or 
even for oatmeal with the verses and the 
pictures that celebrate “The Laird O’Par- 
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ritch.” As poetry they are not impeccable 
but as dietetics they are admirable, and as 
a vehicle for illustrations they are charm- 
ing. Kathryn E. Moody and Helen E. 
Rawlins are the artists. 

A dozen of these same verses have been 
set to very pleasant music by Walter Howe 
Jones in “Dietary Ditties’ (Boston: M. 
Barrows Co. $1. Singly, 10 cents each.) 
There are songs for breakfast, dinner and 


supper, songs to make milk, fruit and vege- 
tables—and oatmeal—go down easily. We 
don’t quite know whether they are to be 
sung at table or whether Mother is to sing 
and play the piano and furnish a musical 
accompaniment to the meal. At any rate 
we can imagine that life would be all a 
glad, sweet song if the daily struggle with 
refractory young appetites could thus be 
made into a game. 


FOOT HEALTH TALKS 


CARE OF THE FEET 


BY WILLIAM M. 


SCHOLL, M.D. 


Noted Specialist in Foot Orthopedics and Editor of The Foot Specialist 


ITHOUT a doubt the feet are the 
most abused part of the human 
body. Little or no attention is 


paid to these important members until in 
great pain or distress. Gracefulness of 
carriage, ease of body and mind require 
that the feet be kept free from blemishes 
and deformities. Thousands of steps are 
taken every day by the average person, and 
with each step the entire weight of the body 
is transferred from one foot to the other. 
The balancing of the body’s weight, with 
its intrinsic system of internal organs, de- 
pends greatly on the manner of standing 
and walking. 

It should be the duty of every ortho- 
pedist and shoe fitter, and of school 
teachers and physicians, and all whose call- 
ing enable them to reach the public, to 
teach foot hygiene. Normal feet can be 
kept normal easily and inexpensively if 
proper advice is followed. The time to 
start is with the infant. Don’t distort or 
interfere with the action or growth of the 
little baby’s foot by forcing its feet and 
limbs into tight, unyielding stockings. I 
have observed this hundred of times. See 
that the shoes are properly fitted, ample in 
width and length, free from nails, rough 
seams or stitchings. 

Parents should not force a growing child 
to wear the same shoe for the sake of wear- 
ing it out. The size of the child’s foot is 





constantly changing, and many cases of 
foot trouble result from this neglect on the 
part of the parents. Don’t have a child’s 
shoes repaired unless they are of ample 
length. Don’t buy a child more than one 
or two pairs of shoes at a time, for he will 
outgrow them. Proper fitting of shoes and 
stockings are the chief items for foot com- 
fort. Bathing and massaging the feet 
regularly is a habit that will reap a hun- 
dredfold reward. 

Before having permanent comfort the 
cause must be removed, and as the usual 
cause of corns and callouses is friction and 
pressure, mechanical appliances and cor- 
rect shoe fitting will accomplish perma- 
nent correction in 95 per cent of the cases 
where they are correctly applied. A pair 
of shoes should not be worn on two suc- 
cessive days. Have two pairs and alternate 
them. It is easy to rinse out stockings when 
you go to bed. Clean hosiery should be 
used each day. Patent leather, horsehide 
and other air-tight finishes should be 
avoided as much as possible by those hav- 
ing tender and perspiring feet. Porous 
leather should always be recommended. 
Tight shoes, tight garters or anything that 
may restrict or interfere with normal cir- 
culation of the blood to the extremities 
should be avoided. 

(Copyright, 1924, by Newspapers Syndicate 
Features. ) 
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EDITORIAL 





Does Your House MAKE You Purr? 


GOOD question to ask during Better 

A Homes Week when home-makers 

everywhere are  cross-questioning 
themselves. 

Of course a house isn’t a home but a 
home uses a house for a background, a 
setting for itself. If your house makes you 
purr you may be sure the beginnings of the 
home are right, that harmony of form and 
color prevails, that comfort and cleanli- 
ness have been given due attention, no 
matter how simple and inexpensive the 
furniture or. how plain the rugs and cur- 
tains. 

If your house makes you purr with com- 
fort and cheer it will have its psychological 
effect upon the family. It will not be 
merely a point of departure for the mov- 
ies, the bridge club or the dance hall. It 
will breathe contentment, and suggest a 
book by the fire, a gathering around the 
piano, or a supper party for friends. 

If your house makes you purr, it has 
taken on character and reflects the spirit 
and tastes of its inmates without which it 
will be only a shelter and not the setting 
for that most precious thing, a home. 

If your house inspires those who dwell 
therein to live their best, if it calls forth 
latent and unsuspected gifts, if it develops 
personality and character, be assured that 
you are making a success of home building. 

“The destiny, the greatness of America 
lies around the hearthstone. If thrift and 
industry abound there and the example of 
self-sacrifice oft appears, if honor abide 
there and high ideals, if there the build- 
ing of fortune be subordinated to the 
building of character, America will live 
in security, rejoicing in abundant pros- 
perity and good government at home and 
in peace, respect and confidence abroad.” 


—Calvin Coolidge. 


Home Epucation ProcramM 


Of special interest this month is Home 
Education Letter No. 7, published in Febru- 


ary, 1925, by the United States Bureau of 
Education. It is a program of study in 
Home Economics for both urban and 
rural parent-teacher associations, and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions and ref- 
erences. 

Superintendent William J. Beckett, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, believes “home eco- 
nomics to be the outstanding link between 
the home and the school; that its prin- 
ciples are more apt to function in the later 
life of the student than those of any other 
subject; that home-making is the most vital 
part of the lives of most girls, an activity 
to which nine out of every ten girls will 
devote their lives; that it applies the find- 
ings of modern science to raising the stand- 
ard of living for the masses; that it helps 
to establish right habits, attitudes, and 
ideals of health, thrift, citizenship, leisure, 
and work, and aids in developing a stand- 
ard of social behavior in the home and 
community.” 

Some of the points brought out in this 
valuable letter are: that home economics 
(1) makes a distinct contribution to edu- 
cation; (2) teaches the relationship be- 
tween diet and health, clothing and health, 
personal hygiene and health, and home 
community and health; (3) aids in citi- 
zenship training; (4) influences the care 
and training of children; (5) emphasizes 
household economics and management in 
elementary, secondary and higher institu- 
tions of learning; (6) believes in sanitary 
and attractive school lunch rooms and 
cafeterias supervised by trained home eco- 
nomics workers; (7) ‘aids in developing 
“school spirit.” 

Every boy and girl in city and country 
needs the training in home economics to 
help them to be better citizens and better 
individuals. 


Tue Dininc TABLE 


Charlotte Stetson Gilman declared a 
good many years ago that she had little 
faith in the family which relied on a 
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table-cloth to hold it together. Although 
table-cloths have long since been largely 
superseded by the easily managed doily, 
and the dining-room shows signs of doing 
a disappearing act, the dining table, be it 
in kitchen, dining-room or living-room, 
still persists. 

We hope it will long stay in vogue just 
as Simeon Strunsky describes it. “A din- 
ing table,” he says, “with children’s eager, 
hungry faces around it, ceases to be a mere 
dining-room table, and becomes an altar. 
Dinner is not a mere replenishing of the 
physiological furnaces; it partakes of the 
nature of a sacrament, with the mother as 
the high priestess, and the father—well, 
let’s call him the tithe gatherer.” 


Beats, Not TuRNIPs 
The Ohio Parent-Teacher Bulletin pub- 


lishes a very good story to illustrate the 
need of a complete understanding between 
parents and teachers. 

A little girl once came home from school 
and told her mother that the teacher wanted 
her to find out how many turnips there 
were in a bushel. The mother, not being 
able to understand why any teacher should 
ask a child such a question, became angry 
and said that she would tell the teacher 
something when she saw him. Now it hap- 
pened that soon after she did meet him, 
and she asked him quite coldly, since he 
was a teacher of music, why he should re- 
quire such information from his pupils. 
The teacher laughed as he remembered 
what he had asked the children, and then 
explained to the irate mother that what he 
had required of the child was, “How many 
beats are there in a measure?” 


WORTH PASSING ON 


MissourrI. Kansas City parents are athletic. 
Mothers of the Kumpf and Saxon Parent-Teacher 
Associations are on regular basket ball teams and 
play matched games. The proceeds are divided, 
and are used for financing the organizations. The 
newspapers published the pictures of the teams. 

New Jersey. Bergen County has attractive 
paper badges for its seasonal meetings. These are 
of three colors, buff for visitors, blue for guests, 
and yellow for delegates. At the bottom of each 
badge is a line for the name of the wearer. At 
the State Convention, Bergen County had a red 
state badge with the usual convention information, 
and in addition to this, at the bottom of the badge, 
“J Am From Bergen County.” 

Detaware. The teachers of the Owens Corners 
School are planting grass seed; the men of the 
Parent-Teacher Association are clearing the 
grounds so that the pupils may have gardens; the 
boys are making window boxes and the girls are 
buying the flower seeds. 

New York. The Saratoga Mothers’ Club has 
fitted up a model apartment for the girls of the 
city. Housekeeping, home making and everything 
that concerns a comfortable economical home will 
be taught here in a practical manner. 

Minnesota. The State Literature Chairman 
has supplied a set of blue covers for the leaflets 
furnished to the associations throughout the state, 
both state and national leaflets. These are neatly 
lettered in black as follows: Minnesota Parent- 
Teacher Association, and under this the classifi- 
cation of the leaflets, for example, Organization 
Material, Program Material, etc. In the lower 
right-hand corner is the name and address of the 
State Literature Chairman. 

Iturnots. The Illinois 


Council of Parent- 


Teacher Association has sent out a pocketbook 
size, brown booklet of speakers available for the 
These 


twenty districts. are arranged alpha- 





betically, and under each name the subjects of 
the addresses. 

MassacuHusetts. “Library in the School Move- 
ment” is the title of a four-page leaflet sent out 
by the Massachusetts Branch, which gives a pro- 
gram for the parent-teacher associations, a ques- 
tionnaire for study, and a list of speakers on this 
subject. The leaflet is the work of the New Eng- . 
land School Library Association, 

New York. Bath Mothers’ Club and Parent- 
Teacher Association keeps up its 100 per cent 
membership by sending out at the beginning of 
the year, and, through the year when necessary, 
the following membership plea: 


Enclosed you will find a program of the Moth- 
ers’ Club and Parent-Teacher Association for the 
years 1924-1925. We hope that you will be so in- 
terested in the outline of our work that you will 
feel you cannot afford to miss a single meet- 
ing. Our books show that you are paid up to 
oo Thame chase ahs ween ane , and that you owe 
0b Bo cds 4s reed eats Will you not help us to 
put our club on a good, sound business basis? 
Dues are payable to Mrs. Leon House or Mrs. 
Harry Otto, and we would like to have our books 
complete as nearly as possible June 1. Do you 
not feel that 50 cents a year is very small in pro- 
portion to the good we accomplish? Our school 
and our community need us as an organization, 
and we need you. We need your financial, as well 
as your moral support, and we want your presence 
each month. Thanking you in advance for this 
service to your officers, and thus to yourself, we 

Most sincerely yours, 


ee ee ee 


President. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 








For the first time in many months there are 
no National Office Notes for May, due to the fact 
that the Executive Secretary was obliged to go 
to the hospital on March 7 and was away from 
the office for an entire month. 

Mrs. Watkins wishes to express through the 
columns of the magazine her appreciation of the 
many letters of cheering comfort, and the beauti- 
ful flowers which the different organizations and 
members of the National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers sent her during her enforced absence 
from the National Office. Nothing made the days 
go so rapidly and pleasantly than these cheering 
messages and greetings. One of the first letters 
to arrive was from our beloved Mrs. McLellan, 
mother of the founder, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
while one of the first callers at the hospital was 
Mrs, Arthur A. Birney, former corresponding sec- 
retary of the National Congress. Mrs. Watkins 
is now entirely recovered. 








NEWS OF THE STATES 











South Carolina—Study of the State Educa- 
tional Needs. 
Prize for Fathers. 
New Mexico—Library Drive. 
School Grounds Made Attractive. 
Kansas—Health Contest. 
Curfew Law. 
lowa—Boone County Councils. 





HIGH LIGHTS IN MAY 


West Virginia—School Principal Interests 
Parents in the Work. 
Summer Parent-Teacher Assn. Courses. 
Missouri—Budget Plan. 
Scholarship Fund. 
North Carolina—Questionnaires for Parents, 
Pupils and Teachers. 
Supper for Fathers and Sons. 








IOWA 
County Councits 1n Iowa 

Boone County boasts the first county council in 
the state. It may be the result of the work of 
some individual or group of individuals, but judg- 
ing from the splendid interest in this rather new 
venture, it must be the natural result of seeing the 
need and of a desire to serve. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of Boone 
County have had a rather interesting development. 
To some it may have presented a very promising 
future, but nevertheless the efforts of the many 
have survived the failures of the few. Many as- 
sociations organized, flourished awhile and ap- 
parently died; other districts formed clubs for 
social activities, study or community interest. 
Many of these have since become Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Those organizations which had 
apparently died, have since the organization of 
the County Council taken a new interest, while 
new associations have been added to the list. 

Much of our success is due to our county super- 
intendent, who realizes the need of these organi- 
zations for education, home life and a wholesome 
community spirit. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of the county 
have done what most organizations of any kind do, 
look after their financial needs; and often this 
overshadows the real issue of the organization. 
The various associations in the county have 
bought pianos, victrolas, lamps, shades, chairs, 
pictures, books, clothing for the needy, planted 
shrubbery, and in one or two instances have put 
in much-needed floors. adjustable seats and fur- 
naces. These are all commendable, but the 
greatest success is the interest they have created 
in the district, the developing of confidence, abil- 





ity and expression of opinion; and, above all, the 
making of their communities the social outlet for 
their young people. 

Two of our schools have young people’s clubs 
in connection with the senior organization; an- 
other district, during the summer months, had an 
evening set aside for play and a picnic dinner. 
It was not made a dress-up affair, just a happy 
break in the daily round of life, the boys and men 
coming from the field, the women in their house 
dresses. 

Such organizations as this are truly bridging the 
gap between the home and school. Too often we 
lose sight of the real opportunity in our eager- 
ness for financial gains as organizations as well as 
citizens. There is no need of such vital im- 
portance to the welfare of our children, homes and 
nation as a better understanding between educa- 
tors and patrons, of the needs of the home and 
school, long neglected, much to the detriment of 
home, school and community. 

All parents have about the same joys, sorrows, 
cares and difficulties to encounter, and we need 
the encouragement of each other; many of our 
burdens might be lessened by careful study of the 
needs and rights of our children. 

In many rural communities, as well as in cities, 
there is a tendency to be constantly entertaining 
children and young people to such an extent that 
they are not able to do the tasks at home that 
should be theirs. Anything that prevents an 
active child from taking an active part in his or 
her home life is bad for the child, and often 
parents are unable to cope with this situation be- 
cause the entertainment is sponsored by the 
school; and parents are not taking an active part 
or interest in school affairs. We may control the 
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social rights of our children by keeping in touch 
with their lives at school, as well as at home, 
through such organizations as the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Let us hope that some day we may persuade 
educators and school boards to give school credits 
for home tasks as a part of their education. 

Are we using our influence to help our children 
to accept defeats and disappointments; to avoid 
dishonesty, indecency and lawlessness; to have an 
ideal and to be prepared to answer the final sum- 
mons. Let us not only organize for today, but 
work and organize for the tomorrow. If we are 
going to be successful, every Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation must be ready and willing to help and 
work with every other community. 

Mrs. T. H. Jones, Boone, Iowa. 


KANSAS 

At the spring Executive Board meeting of the 
Kansas Branch of the National Congress, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

In order to show our appreciation for the 
service and effort expended, the energy consumed 
in taking care of the children of this state as 
school teachers, we ask that our teachers be given 
the assistance, and we pledge our support to their 
efforts in securing the Annuity Bill for Teachers. 

We also go on record as being opposed to the 
abolishing of the Movie Censor Board, believing 
that this censoring and the reviewing of films by 
this board is constructive and to the best interest 
of the young people of the state of Kansas. 

e also protest any repealing or weakening of 
the Anti-Cigarette Law now on the statute book 
of Kansas, and we ask for more stringent enforce- 
ment of such. 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION CONTEST IN 

HeattH Work 

Mrs. Faye Smith Summers’ first and second 
grade room at Riverside School is winner of first 
place in the Health Contest sponsored by the 
Wichita Parent-Teacher Council. The decision 
was based upon the best health work conducted 
in any room in the elementary schools during the 
first semester. The winner was announced on 
Friday, and the prize a picture, “The Spring 
Song.” was delivered to Mrs, Summers and her 
pupils. Judges in the final contest were presi- 
dents of the intermediate school Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

PRELIMINARY CONTESTS 

In the preliminary contest, each building se- 
lected the room which it considered best. The 
schools were then divided into groups, the judges 
for the various groups being in each case, presi- 
dents of the Parent-Teacher Associations of the 
schools represented. In a number of cases prizes 
were given locally in the elimination contests. 

According to Miss Genevieve Lill, supervisor 
of health, who has been particularly interested in 
the contest, Riverside and Woodland Schools, 
where first and second awards were made, were 
the only schools in which every room participated 
in the contest from the time of its announcement 
until the close of the semester. 


Winninc PLAN 
In the winning plan, Mrs. Summers utilized a 
sand table in which the children became so in- 
terested that following health rules became a jov 
rather than a bugbear. 


Health Land was depicted 


on the sand table. One small lad brought to 
school the train which he received for Christmas, 
and this health train made its way to about fif- 
teen interesting villages. There was Milky Way, 
represented by a bottle of milk; Drinkwater, 
where four glasses of water gave indication of 
what the place represented; Play Meadows, where 
tiny swings and play apparatus were in evidence; 
Orange Valley, Carrot Garden, Bathtubville, Long 
Sleep Hill, Spinach Greens, were among other 
stations. 

The train carried a baggage coach in which 
were fried potatoes and a number of other things 
which the children perhaps were fond of, but 
should not eat. 

In addition, the children made folders such as 
are given out at tourist camps on which were 
health rules, health booklets were made, and a 
health contest was conducted between the boys 
and girls. 

Mrs. Summers says that the greatest joy came 
to her toward the close of the contest when, in 
response to forty-three letters sent to the mothers 
asking whether the health work conducted in the 
room had been helpful in the home, forty-three 
responses came, and every single one was favor- 
able to the plan with forty-one enthusiastic. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CurRFEW LAW 

The stamp of approval has been placed upon 
the enforcement of the curfew law by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Wichita. This organiza- 
tion probably represents a larger number of 
Wichita parents than any other organization in 
the city. 

The following letter was sent to J. D. Dicker- 
son, probate judge, and to T. J. Thompson, chief 
of police: “We wish to express to you our ap- 
proval and appreciation of your stand in regard 
to the curfew law and to the parents who are in 
the habit of allowing their children to roam about 
at will, especially at night. 

“Parent-teacher work is wholly child-welfare 
work, and all good moves along juvenile lines will 
be heartily endorsed by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation.” 

This letter is signed by the president of the 
Wichita Parent-Teacher Council, the presidents 
of all the twenty-eight Wichita associations, and 
by all the state officers living in the city. 


MISSOURI 
Borper Star Circire, Kansas City 

Standard of Excellence Requirement No. 11 

(a) Activity originating in Circle. 

As the new administration of 1924-1925 came 
into office, it was faced at the very beginning with 
the difficult problem of financing itself for the year 
—difficult because of wholly inadequate and 
crowded conditions in our temporary school build- 
ing, making anything like a fair or bazaar most 
impracticable. 

The Executive Board decided that the best 
method was to raise money by subscription. The 
Wavs and Means Committee was instructed to 
draft a budget, $600 being set as the necessary 
amount to carry us through the year, and leave 
$50 in the treasury for the following administra- 
tion. 

The proposed budget was presented to the 
association at the September meeting and carried 
unanimously. Plans for an organized drive fol- 











The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 


Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 






























RHYTHM 


Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 
Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, ete. - - 18840 

Motive for Skipping - - - -- - 18253 
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4 § = Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 eso 
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Sweet is True Love - - - +++ + 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - «+ + «+ 19460 

Good News; Live a-Humble- - « « « - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - --+-+-- 
1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 








Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of .the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of itstechnique? Or are you giving them the real music itself? Think it over. 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey — 








In writing to Advertisers, please mention CuILp-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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lowed, the eight members of Ways and Means 
Committee acting as captains. Two days were set 
aside for the drive, and notices of same sent home 
to parents through the school. For the two days 
allotted to the drive, 265 calls were made and 250 
subscriptions taken, these varied from $1.50 to 
$10, and included the local dues of 40 cents, the 
amount of money collected in this time being 
$751, which has since been raised by voluntary 
subscriptions to $772. 

We find operating on a budget system all we 
hoped it would be. It is much more business-like 
than any plan tried heretofore. It also works well 
in that the amount fixed by the budget, collected 
in advance, can be depended upon and used to 
greater advantage than indefinite and uncertain 
amounts coming in at various times during the 
year. 
the association. We have our receptions, teas and 
social evenings. Neither does it lower the in- 
terest or enthusiasm of the organization. Our 
membership has more than doubled this year, and 
meetings, both afternoon and evening, have been 
better attended than ever before. 

The fathers are particularly delighted with the 
new plan, and the mothers, too, find it most rest- 
ful to know that for the current year there will 
be no hurry-up calls for candy, sandwiches or 
cakes; that there will be no tickets of various 
kinds to urge upon friends and neighbors already 
overburdened with many demands. Border Star 
Circle has, indeed, found the budget system very 


successful. Anna B. Byer. 


In Missouri the leader of the child welfare 
movement, as worked out by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is Mrs. E. R. 
Weeks, and the Mary Harmon Weeks Scholarship 
Foundation is named in her honor. 

This foundation was established in 1922 as an 
activity of the Kansas City Council of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, and is 
used to promote the education of children whose 
parents are financially unable to keep them in 
school. Approximately ninety boys and girls have 
been aided since that time at an expenditure of 
$3,290.50. Most of these scholarships have been 
given for an entire term, but in some cases only 
temporary help has been given. 

Mrs. Herbert E. Fairchild, who is president of 
the foundation association, says that in granting 
the scholarships, the trustees very carefully go 
into each case and investigate the child’s stand- 
ing in school, ability for leadership both in and 
out of school, his health and home conditions. 
“We have found it to be more practical to give a 
reasonable amount regularly,” she declares, “and 
then furnish any unusual supplies. And we have 
found that by careful expenditure of money, in 
fact, the same care that we exact from our own 
children, our scholarship boys and girls are able 
to enjoy a large per cent of school activities.” 

“Then, too, we take into account the year, for 
we know that the junior and senior years are the 
most expensive. However, all this is done with 


an average of $2.50 a week for each child. Of 
course, some receive much more and some less, 
but only one scholarship for $5 a week has been 
given, and that for only a short time in a most 
unusual case.” 





It in no way eliminates the social life of | 


According to Mrs, Fairchild, the trustees con- 
sider it one of their greatest opportunities to have 
the privilege of going into a home with words of 
encouragement regarding the child. Sometimes 
this is all that is needed, and the parents take up 
the load with renewed vigor and a twofold obliga- 
tion to society has been discharged. 

The foundation is financed by gifts from cir- 
cles, private contributions of any nature whatso- 
ever, and the Kansas City Council gives one-fourth 
of its earnings each year for the work. 


FatrHer TAKes A Hanp—Horace Mann ScHoou 
Has CLus OF THE “STERNER” SEX 

The fathers of Horace Mann school district are 
not satisfied to leave all the work connected with 
the school to their wives and the teachers. 

While conceding the value of the Parent-Teacher 
Association as a means of bringing mother and 
teacher together for the best interests of the 
child, the Fathers’ Club of Horace Mann School, 
organized last September, feels that there is work 
to be done which the women cannot undertake. 

“Our work starts where that of the Parent- 
Teacher Association ends,” O. E. Kayser, of the 
Executive Committee, explained. 

“Our principal aim is to keep before the board 
of education our request for a new school. The 
enrollment of Horace Mann, now totaling 843 
children, is too great a tax on the school’s 
capacity. 

“In addition, we act in the nature of a Vigi- 
lance Committee to see that the neighborhood is 
kept free from unclean influences; we supervise 
the installation of traffic safety signs in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the school; take care of charitable 
work among the needy families, and stage enter- 
tainments for the children now and then.” 

Although named the Fathers’ Club, the mem- 
bership is not limited to fathers. All men of the 
district interested in the welfare of the school 
children are invited into the organization. 

The Horace Mann organization is believed to 
be the only active Fathers’ Club in the city. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mrs, J. C. Waterman, president of the New 
Mexico Branch, edited a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion department in the New Mexico School Review 
each month. She reported twenty-two delegates 
and a large representation of members at the 
second annual convention last year. At that con- 
vention it was voted to send the State President 
yearly to the National Convention, each local asso- 
ciation subscribing from three to five dollars for 
that purpose. 

Round Table conferences were held on “The 
Home,” “The Boy’s Interest.” “From the High 
School Standpoint,” and “From the Teacher’s 
Standpoint.” Superintendent D. N. Pope, of the 
Roswell city schools, discussed programs for the 
coming year, and the delegates reported on the 
work accomplished. In many cases the recording 
secretary read interesting accounts of the activi- 
ties of the year from associations sending no dele- 
gate. All these reports gave evidence of growing 
activity among the Parent-Teacher Association 
workers of the state. 

New Mexico has an active state illiteracy chair- 
man, and much work has been done this year 
along that line. 
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Mrs. Waterman has visited many associations 
during the year, and reports a number of new 
organizations. 


MEsILLA Park AsSOCIATION 

The Mesilla Park local is enjoying a season of 
prosperity. They report forty new members and 
a splendid library drive, resulting in about eighty 
dollars in money; a set of the “Book of Knowl- 
edge,” as well as many other books suitable for 
reference work and supplemental reading, which 
were donated by patrons of the school. 

All the locals in the state may well look to 
Dona Ana for inspiration. In that small com- 
munity the liveliest possible Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is flourishing. 


Hit. 

The Parent-Teacher Association at Hill is very 
small in numbers, but has accomplished much 
substantial good during the past three years. It 
has planted trees, cleaned up and improved the 
school grounds until they are regarded as the 
most attractive in the county. It has raised the 
funds, purchased and installed playground equip- 
ment that is generally conceded to be the best 
and most complete of any rural school in the state. 
It has supplied indigent children with books and 
clothing every year since its organization. 

These things are the result, not of large num- 
bers, but of having a definite purpose and a de- 
termination to see that purpose realized. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


At the second meeting of the parents of the 
Ninth Grade Chapel Hill Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the following proposals were presented 
by Mr. G. W. Paulsen, president: 

First. That the Study Hour period in the home 
be insisted upon by each parent. The time al- 
lotted is one hour and thirty minutes, for the five 
days of the week. 

Second. Children will be compelled to do their 
preparatory work for the following day—before 
permission be given to attend parties, movies or 
other entertainment. 

Third. Certain “chores” or home duties will be 
delegated to the children, to elicit the desire for 
home duty, and encourage them to accept certain 
responsibilities, that they might lay the founda- 
tion of structure for higher ideals, of home life. 

Fourth. That music be encouraged in the home 

that the children be given freedom for play, 
after the school hours, and that we make our home 
as attractive as possible to interest them. 

Fifth. A gold medal has been accepted to pre- 
sent to the pupil for scholarship. That a silver 
medal be given to the child showing the best 
average gain in the present school period, over 
that of the mid-term or the last examinations. 

Sixth. That the “Questionnaires” to the pupil- 
parent and the teacher, as presented, be forwarded 
to each individual with a return addressed en- 
velope. That the findings be kept in confidence, 
and be reported at the next meeting on a ratio 
of percentage. That all questions presented will 
be taken up through the grade father and be pre- 
sented for discussion. 

Seventh. That a program of some description be 
prepared by the teachers of this grade for one 
evening in the month of April. That the parents 
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A New Study Course 


Beginning January, 1925, the Child Welfare 
Magazine, cooperating with the Children’s Foun- 
dation, offers a new service to its subscribers. 
(For details, see page 209, December issue.) 


The Child: His Nature 
and His Needs, 
500 page, cloth bound 
volume—$1.00 


Child-Welfare Maga- 
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will make a response, furnish music and some re- 
freshments. 
. QUESTIONNAIRES 

The following questionnaires have been sent 
out by this Parent-Teacher Association: 
To the Pupils of the Ninth Grade, 

Chapel Hill High School: 

The grade father of this grade is very anxious 
to have the pupils of this class do their best. 
Your parents are interested in you. Let’s work 
together for a common good. Please answer the 
following questions candidly: 


First. How many recitation periods do you 
have? 

Second. Name the subjects in which you are 
failing. 


Third. How much time “out of school” do you 
devote to these subjects? 

Fourth. What is the average length of time you 
devote to preparation of all your work out of 
school? 

Fifth. To which one of the following causes do 
you attribute your failure to succeed (indicate 
by underscoring), and please be honest in your 
answers. Laziness; indifference; lack of pre- 
vious preparation; lack of study; lack of ambi- 
tion; lack of time for study; too heavy course; 
subject too hard; poor teaching; too many outside 
activities; lack of encouragement; too many par- 
ties; movies, etc. Other causes: 

Sixth. Are you interested enough in your educa- 
tion to pay the price in honest work? 

Seventh. Do your parents insist 
studying at home? 

Eighth. Have you a reasonably comfortable 
place in which you can study without interrup- 
tion? 

Ninth. Do you think you really try hard to make 
the best of or most of your opportunities? 

Now turn this sheet over, make any suggestions 
concerning the conduct, discipline or the class 
room or on any other subject that you think will 
help you or your fellow student. Will you do 
your part? Please be frank. Your reply will be 
treated entirely confidential. 

Yours very truly, 
GrabE FatHer, NINTH GRADE. 


upon your 


Pupil’s Name: 
Ninth Grade, Chapel Hill High School. 





To the Parents Ninth Grade, 
Chapel Hill High School: 

A very earnest effort is being made by the 
grade father of this grade to operate it at a maxi- 
mum efficiency with the view of getting sugges- 
tions from the pupils, parents, and the teachers 
themselves. Thus a questionnaire is being sent out 
to you. Will you be good enough to co-operate, 
stating candidly your answers to the questions as 
given below? If desired, the replies shall be con- 
sidered confidential. 

First. Do you insist on home study? 

Second. Is he (or she) reasonably ambitious to 
succeed ? 

Third. Is your child reasonably obedient in the 
home? 

Fourth. Is the progress of your child satisfac- 
tory to you? If not, to what do you attribute the 
failure? (Please underscore.) Lack of ability, 
ambition, poor teaching, outside distractions, poor 
health, or possible other causes. 


Fifth. Have you a reasonably comfortable place 
where the child can study? 

Sixth. Do you think the assignment too heavy? 

Seventh. Do you allow your child to go to the 
movies or parties on “school” nights without re- 
quiring previous preparation of lessons? 

Eighth. Do you think that the teachers of your 
child are competent, conscientious and sympa- 
thetic? If not, use the other side of this sheet 
and make suggestions. 

Ninth. Do you believe that the discipline of the 
school is too strict, too lax or reasonable? 

Use the opposite side of this sheet for any sug- 
gestions. Please remember that I have no other 
means to get the reaction of the parents—this 
Ninth Grade must have the highest average ob- 
tainable and sincerely hope that you will answer 
these questions in the same spirit in which they 
are given. Be frank and definite. 

Yours very truly, 
Grave FatHer, NINTH GRADE. 
Name of Parent: 


Ninth Grade Chapel, Hill High School. 





To the Teacher—Ninth Grade, 
Chapel Hill High School: 

An effort is being made to find out or discover 
the cause of failure by pupils in their Ninth Grade 
work. Questionnaires are being sent out to the 
teachers, pupils, and the parents. Will you be 
good enough to answer the following questions: 

First. What per cent of failure do you attribute 
to each of the following causes: 

a. Lack of lesson preparation. 

b. Curriculum. 

c. Indifference on the part of the pupil. 

d. Lack of adjustment to the requirements of 
the course to the capacity of the child. 

e. Lack of home study, 

f. Maladjustment to the school program and 
discipline. 

g. Acceleration in grade. 

Second. In your opinion, how much greater or 
less than the normal proportion is the percentage 
of failure in the class? 

Third. Do you believe that the course of study 
in your subject is too difficult, too easy or rea- 
sonable? 

Fourth. What portion of the hour period do you 
usually give to review, recitation, preview, super- 
vised study. 

Fifth. Is the time for study or class room hours 
correctly distributed? 

Sixth. Do you have more difficulty than you 
should in class discipline? 

Seventh. What are the morals of your pupils as 
measured by honest effort, and the desire to 
succeed? 

Give these questions your serious consideration. 
Kindly make on the other side of this sheet the 
answers, or attach leaflets, Make any suggestions 
that you think will improve conditions. 

Yours very truly, 
Grabe Fatuer, NintH Grape. 
Teacher: 
Subject: 


SuPPER FOR FATHERS AND Sons AT RALEIGH 

A supper was given by the Junior High School 
Parent-Teacher Association for the boys of the 
school and their fathers. The school cafeteria 
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furnished the supper at twenty-five cents a plate, 
which consisted of meat loaf, mashed potatoes with 
gravy, lettuce, tomatoes and mayonnaise, hot but- 
tered rolls, coffee and cocoa, ice cream, cake and 
plenty of home-made candy. 

The girls of the school made the candy and the 
mothers the cakes. During the supper speeches 
were made by a son on “Why We Should Share 
in the Work and Worries of Our Father,” and the 
father spoke on “Why We Should Share in Our 
Son’s Work and Play.” Another father spoke on 
“Father and Sons Incorporated.” 

After the dinner, all adjourned to the audi- 
torium where games were played by both fathers 
and sons, 

Two hundred were present, and it was such a 
success that all expressed the wish that another 
dinner could be given soon. 

Mrs. Freperick C. Hanpy, 
State Press Chairman. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State Branch of South Carolina feels that 
it is no longer an infant, although it will have 
attained its second birthday only, on the 16th 
of March. There are many things yet to be done, 
one of which is a more thoroughly organized sys- 
tem of publicity; but the Branch feels encour- 
aged and stimulated by what it has already accom- 
plished and has high hopes for the future. It 
has grown in size from the sixteen associations 
which met in Charleston, March 16, 1923, for 
state organization, to an enrollment of more than 
fifty locals. 

The State President, Mrs. George R. Lunz, 
receives frequent requests from organizations in 
all parts of the state, for visits and addresses 
which will furnish a more thorough understanding 
of the purposes and activities of both the Na- 
tional and the State. 

The seven districts into which the state is di- 
vided are planning their spring meetings with 
enthusiasm; and even at this early date, a keen 
interest is being shown in the state convention 
which will be held next November, at Greenwood. 

In two years the State Branch has more than 
trebled its membership, there now being fifty 
local organizations on its rolls. As it has grown 
in numbers, it has broadened its efforts; and it 
is through this enlarged program of work that it 
seeks to appeal to all who are working in the in- 
terest of children. Through the several standing 
committees, contact with many phases of public 
education has been established. As mutual un- 
derstanding between the many agencies grows, the 
effect of widespread activity will be visible. 

One of the very important committees is that on 
illiteracy, of which Miss Willie Turner, one of 
the teachers in the public schools of Hartsville, 
is the chairman. A short statement recently sent 
in by Miss Turner shows her interest and ad- 
mirable spirit in her work. The statement fol- 
lows: “Illiteracy work under the auspices of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of South Carolina is 
in its infancy. In fact, this is the first year we 
have had an illiteracy chairman in our depart- 
ment of education. Vital necessity prompted the 
creation of such an office. We, realizing that the 
most plausible approach to illiteracy is through 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, have taken a 
stand against illiteracy along with the other or- 


ganizations of our state. Our aim is to eradicate 

this great blot by the year 1930, and by co- 

operation of all factions interested in this phase 

of education, our aim can be accomplished.” 
Strate Extension Work 

Owing to lack of space, only a few of the 
accomplishments of the State Branch can be 
enumerated. It was through the untiring efforts 
of Miss Ruth Lemon, a National Organizer, who 
was brought to South Carolina by the Branch, 
and who made an extended tour of the state last 
autumn, that the membership of the branch was so 
greatly increased. 

Miss Lemon visited about twenty school dis- 
tricts, organizing associations where there were 
none, and giving encouragement and a new vision 
to those already organized. The latest addition 
to the roster of Parent-Teacher Associations be- 
longing to the state branch is the one at Andrews, 
of which Mrs. A. M. Flowers is president. This 
organization is just one month old. 

Miss Lemon’s visit, last fall, did more to 
strengthen the work in the state than can be 
adequately expressed. It was largely through her 
efforts that a page in the state educational jour- 
nal “South Carolina Education” was offered to 
the State Branch. Every month an entire page 
is given to Parent-Teacher work in this journal 
and every effort is being made to have this priv- 
ilege justify itself, 

Word comes in from many locals of steady 
growth and diversified activities. It may be of 
general interest to give an account of the work 
of the latest addition to the State Branch, for 
this association has established a record of which 
it may be proud. It is located in the new one- 
year-old mill-town of Lyman, S. C. The Parent- 
Teacher Association is four months old. Miss 
Corinne Ingram, its president, writes that they 
have one hundred members, including the twelve 
teachers of the school and twenty-five fathers. The 
copy of the Cuitp-WeELFARE Macazine, to which 
the association subscribes, is left on the desk in 
the teachers’ rest room, which has been well- 
equipped by the association, making the magazine 
accessible to both parents and teachers, for the 
former may visit the room at will. Only a part 
of the great amount of good that has been accom- 
plished in the four short months can be given 
here. Among other things, they have started a 
school library; have thoroughly equipped a first- 
aid kit; are beautifying the school grounds; have 
sanitary inspections of the school once a week; 
have held a fathers’ night; have planned for a 
dental clinic; are buying victrola records to aid 
in the work of teaching appreciation of good 
music; have a committee to help in the selection 
of motion pictures for exhibition in the town; and 
as was mentioned above, have furnished an at- 
tractive rest room for the teachers of the school. 
They are planning to send their new president to 
the summer short course for club women, given 
in connection with the summer school at Win- 
throp College in Rock Hill, S. C. They will also 
send a delegate to the State Convention in Novem- 
ber. The State Branch takes great pride in re- 
porting this splendid organization. 

Among the many educational movements spon- 
sored by the state branch was the observance of 
national educational week. The significance of 
this movement appealed to both parents and teach- 
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ers, and from all concerned there came a hearty 
indorsement of the plan. 

Local groups report to state headquarters varied 
programs and undertakings. The organization at 
Gaffney, of which Mrs. J. H. Carr is president, 
held a meeting prior to the elections in the early 
part of the month for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation in regard to the educational needs of 
the state, for which a large portion of the 
$10,000,000 bond issue was requested. The cen- 
tral council of Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Charleston maintained a rest room at the recent 
Charleston county fair, held under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina. 
Such undertakings demonstrate the awakened in- 
terest in all matters of educational value, whether 
or not they pertain to the direct textbook instruc- 
tion of the children. 


PRIZE FOR FATHERS 

A member of the Central Council of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Charleston has 
offered a prize of $5 to the association in the 
state securing the largest number of fathers for 
membership enrollment. The Charleston Asso- 
ciations hope to report a large number of inter- 
ested fathers at the spring meeting of the first 
district, 

Through three bulletins, successively issued by 
the State Branch to the local organizations of the 
state, messages of encouragement, suggestions for 
work and for programs, and reports of the activi- 
ties and purposes of the national organizations 
have been submitted. 

Due to the interest and the generosity of Dr. 
Johnson, it was possible for the branch to hold a 
short course at the Summer School of Winthrop 
College in 1924. The course was well attended 
and proved to be of great value. It was conducted 
by Miss Frances Hays, of the National Congress. 

The two state conventions which have been held 
since the state branch was organized brought to- 
gether the presidents and the delegates of local 
groups. These conventions proved stimulating 
to all who attended, and from them a _ broad- 
ened conception of united effort was gained. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

We have been stressing publicity this year, for 
we know as soon as more associations come into 
membership we shall have more funds and more 
workers. There is a very fine spirit and much in- 
terest is shown all over the state. Mrs. Charles 
E. Roe, the assistant field secretary, has been 
working in our state, and we have had splendid 
response to our invitations to prepare county or 
group meetings for her. She had more than two 
hundred at the meeting at Welch and three hun- 
dred at Charleston. 

Mrs. Roe addressed a meeting of the Hunting- 
ton Parent-Teacher Federation at the city audi- 
torium. 

She stressed the high ideals of the association, 
especially in making the programs. The Parent- 
Teacher Association exists for the welfare of the 
child, primarily, and all work of associations 
should be directed to the ultimate end of better- 
ing the condition of children everywhere. 

At the close of the meeting, Mrs. Roe conferred 
with presidents of various school associations, in 
the formulation of a program for next year. 





Pror, Houston Urces PeopLte to ATTEND THE 
PaRENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
The following is a copy of the letter of which 
over 200 were mailed out to parents and interested 
friends of the Parent-Teacher Association by 
Principal H. G. Huston. A cordial invitation is 
given to everyone to attend the meeting. 
The letter follows: 


“Keystone, W. V., March 2, 1925. 


“Dear Parents and Patrons: 

“The next meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will be held March 6 at the Keystone 
Methodist Church, 8:00 o’clock P.M. You are 
cordially invited to attended; more than that, 
you are urged to be present. 

“Since the home and the school share in the 
training of the child, they should certainly co- 
operate in that training. Parents and _ teachers 
must get together, and in a spirit of intelligent 
sympathy co-operate towards a common end. 

“The purpose of the Parent-Teacher Association 
is to create a means by which the community can 
come into constructive relationship with the 
school. 

“A special program will be given, including an 
address by Dr. George West Diehl, president of 
Concord College, on a subject of mutual interest. 

“The invitation includes fathers as well as 
mothers, and also any interested citizens. You 
owe it to your child and to your school to attend. 

“I am counting on three hundred parents and 
patrons. Are you with me? 

“Yours very truly, 


H. G. Huston, Principal.” 


The Keystone Parent-Teacher Association is one 
of the largest, probably the largest in this section 
of West Virginia. It is almost unbelievable that 
in less than two years the number of per- 
sons attending the meetings have grown from six 
or eight to a hundred or more, but through the 
guidance of Prof. Houston, his teachers, Mrs. Ed- 
wards and others, the association has grown by 
leaps and bounds, and is now doing a great work, 
and filling a much-needed place in the com- 
munity. 

SumMMER CourRsES 


A short course on the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be given at Concord 
State Normal School at Athens this summer with 
a special instructor for classes from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The importance of the work of the association 
will be emphasized in the course. 

Marshall College at Huntington will also offer 
special Parent-Teacher work in connection with 
the course on community activities during the 
coming summer term. A course will likewise be 
given at Raleigh County Summer School, Beckley. 

This announcement was made this week by Mrs. 
T. J. Dawson, of Yukon, president of the West 
Viriginia Parent-Teacher Association, who has re- 
ceived assurance from President M. P. Shawkey, 
of Marshall, that the college would be glad to 
give summer school students credit for such work. 

It is through Mrs. Dawson’s efforts that these 
courses are being arranged. 

Mrs. Ricwarp I. DeveELIN, 
State Press Chairman. 
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ers, and from all concerned there came a hearty 
indorsement of the plan. 

Local greups report to state headquarters varied 
programs and undertakings. The organization at 
Gaffney, of which Mrs. J. H. Carr is president, 
held a meeting prior to the elections in the early 
part of the month for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation in regard to the educational needs of 
the state, for which a large portion of the 
$10,000,000 bond issue was requested. The cen- 
tral council of Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Charleston maintained a rest room at the recent 
Charleston county fair, held under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Society of South Carolina. 
Such undertakings demonstrate the awakened in- 
terest in all matters of educational value, whether 
or not they pertain to the direct textbook instruc- 
tion of the children. 


PRIZE FOR FATHERS 

A member of the Central Council of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Charleston has 
offered a prize of $5 to the association in the 
state securing the largest number of fathers for 
membership enrollment. The Charleston Asso- 
ciations hope to report a large number of inter- 
ested fathers at the spring meeting of the first 
district, 

Through three bulletins, successively issued by 
the State Branch to the local organizations of the 
state, messages of encouragement, suggestions for 
work and for programs, and reports of the activi- 
ties and purposes of the national organizations 
have been submitted. 

Due to the interest and the generosity of Dr. 
Johnson, it was possible for the branch to hold a 
short course at the Summer School of Winthrop 
College in 1924. The course was well attended 
and proved to be of great value. It was conducted 
by Miss Frances Hays, of the National Congress. 

The two state conventions which have been held 
since the state branch was organized brought to- 
gether the presidents and the delegates of local 
groups. These conventions proved stimulating 
to all who attended, and from them a _ broad- 
ened conception of united effort was gained. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

We have been stressing publicity this year, for 
we know as soon as more associations come into 
membership we shall have more funds and more 
workers. There is a very fine spirit and much in- 
terest is shown all over the state. Mrs. Charles 
E. Roe, the assistant field secretary, has been 
working in our state, and we have had splendid 
response to our invitations to prepare county or 
group meetings for her. She had more than two 
hundred at the meeting at Welch and three hun- 
dred at Charleston. 

Mrs. Roe addressed a meeting of the Hunting- 
ton Parent-Teacher Federation at the city audi- 
torium. 

She stressed the high ideals of the association, 
especially in making the programs. The Parent- 
Teacher Association exists for the welfare of the 
child, primarily, and all work of associations 
should be directed to the ultimate end of better- 
ing the condition of children everywhere. 

At the close of the meeting, Mrs. Roe conferred 
with presidents of various school associations, in 
the formulation of a program for next year. 





Pror, Houston Urces PEOPLE TO ATTEND THE 
PaRENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
The following is a copy of the letter of which 
over 200 were mailed out to parents and interested 
friends of the Parent-Teacher Association by 
Principal H. G. Huston. A cordial invitation is 
given to everyone to attend the meeting. 
The letter follows: 


“Keystone, W. V., March 2, 1925. 


“Dear Parents and Patrons: 

“The next meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will be held March 6 at the Keystone 
Methodist Church, 8:00 o’clock P.M. You are 
cordially invited to attended; more than that, 
you are urged to be present. 

“Since the home and the school share in the 
training of the child, they should certainly co- 
operate in that training. Parents and teachers 
must get together, and in a spirit of intelligent 
sympathy co-operate towards a common end. 

“The purpose of the Parent-Teacher Association 
is to create a means by which the community can 
come into constructive relationship with the 
school. 

“A special program will be given, including an 
address by Dr. George West Diehl, president of 
Concord College, on a subject of mutual interest. 

“The invitation includes fathers as well as 
mothers, and also any interested citizens. You 
owe it to your child and to your school to attend. 

“I am counting on three hundred parents and 
patrons. Are you with me? 

“Yours very truly, 


H. G. Huston, Principal.” 


The Keystone Parent-Teacher Association is one 
of the largest, probably the largest in this section 
of West Virginia. It is almost unbelievable that 
in less than two years the number of _per- 
sons attending the meetings have grown from six 
or eight to a hundred or more, but through the 
guidance of Prof. Houston, his teachers, Mrs. Ed- 
wards and others, the association has grown by 
leaps and bounds, and is now doing a great work, 
and filling a much-needed place in the com- 
munity. 


SuMMER CouRSES 


A short course on the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be given at Concord 
State Normal School at Athens this summer with 
a special instructor for classes from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The importance of the work of the association 
will be emphasized in the course. 

Marshall College at Huntington will also offer 
special Parent-Teacher work in connection with 
the course on community activities during the 
coming summer term. A course will likewise be 
given at Raleigh County Summer School, Beckley. 

This announcement was made this week by Mrs. 
T. J. Dawson, of Yukon, president of the West 
Viriginia Parent-Teacher Association, who has re- 
ceived assurance from President M. P. Shawkey, 
of Marshall, that the college would be glad to 
give summer school students credit for such work. 

It is through Mrs. Dawson’s efforts that these 
courses are being arranged. 


Mrs. Ricuarp I. DEvELIN, 
State Press Chairman. 








